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THE CONFERENCE. 


Tv. is probably true that the Plenipotentiaries at Con- 
stantinople have agreed on certain conclusions, though 
it is not known how far general propositions have been 
reduced to detail. It is at least possible that the practical 
application of an acknowledged principle might raise more 
unmanageable issues than the original rule to which all 
parties had consented. An occupation, for instance, of a 
Turkish province might be approved by Governments 
which would utterly reject the proposal of despatching a 
Russian force to Bulgaria. The whimsical contrivance of 
a Belgian army of occupation seems to have represented 
some abortive attempt at a compromise. The concert 
which has been in some way established was naturally 
followed by a demand that the Porte should accept the 
terms dictated by the Plenipotentiaries. This step, with 
its natural consequences, was probably translated by the 
compilers of telegraphic news into the statement that Lord 
Satispuryaccompanied the presentation of the resolutions to 
the Granp Vizier with an open and ill-timed threat. Ifthe 
roposals of the Powers were summarily refused by the 
orte, it seems to follow that the Plenipotentaries must at 
once retire from the scene of their unsuccessful labours. 
That the English Government would not hesitate to ex- 
press its displeasure in the form which is the last resort of 
diplomacy may be inferred from the contingent decision 
formed some months ago on a similar occasion by Lord 
Dersy. If the English demand for an armistice were 
rejected, Sir Henry E.uor was instructed to with- 
draw from Constantinople with the whole staff of the 
Embassy. Muipnar Pasua cannot but know that a refusal 
to consider the proposals of the Powers would lead to 
the retirement of Lord Satispury, and perhaps even to 
the departure of the English fleet from Besika Bay. It 
was quite unnecessary to provoke by a wanton affront 
an adverse decision. The report that Sir Henry, Evuior 
is about to leave Constantinople, while Lord Saispury 
remains, implies an assumption that the negotiations 
will proceed. The animosity which the English Ampas- 
saDoR has incurred on the part of his Russian colleague and 
of one or two English newspar.« Correspondents suggests 
a suspicion of belief in any statements which represent Sir 
H. Ettior as an object of official censure. It would be 
undesirable to proclaim the fact that a substantial difference 
of opinion had arisen between the Government and the 
agent whom it has hitherto trusted. It is not to be sup- 
posed that any Ambassador would insist on his own judg- 
ment when it was adverse to the instructions of his 
Government ; and the second Plenipotentiary at a Confer- 
ence, having been practically superseded for the time by a 
member of the Cabinet, can have no wish or opportunity 
to thrust himself forward in opposition to his Government. 
Until the exact form of the guarantees proposed by the 
Plenipotentiaries is known, it is impossible to jadge 
whether the Porte would be likely to prefer the alter- 
native of war with Russia. If the more violent 
enemies of Turkey rightly interpret the meaning and 
tendency of foreign occupation, the decision of the 
Sutran and his Vizier could not be doubtful. The 
Turks, who may still be hesitating, are informed that the 
proposed guarantees would both suspend the authority of 
the Sutran in the greater part of Kuropean Turkey and 
prepare the way for a complete and final revolution. At 
the end of the term of occupation large districts would be 


independent of Turkish interference; and a happy cluster 
of virtually free States would have been substituted for 
subject provinces. It may be objected to this theory that 
the supposed change would be in the highest degree un- 
palatable to Russia, and that it has not been contemplated 
by the English nation, or, as far as is known, by the Go- 
vernment. Nevertheless it is perhaps true that, under a 
pretext of temporary occupation, a permanent disruption 
of the Empire might be effected. It is only surprising that 
serious political writers should ask the Granp Vizier to 
betray his country and his sovereign by a treasonable com- 
plicity with ruinous proposals. 

Some of the most zealous of the pro-Russian party have 
already begun to agitate in favour of active co-operation 
in the invasion of Turkey. They contend that the Powers 
represented in the Conference are bound to enforce the 
measures which they recommend, although, according to 
high authorities, the proposals of the Conterence are equi- 
valent to the dissolution of the Turkish dominion in Europe. 
During the whole controversy the professed advocates of 
universal peace have done nothing to discountenance war ; 
but it had till lately been understood that the object of the 
philanthropists was to prevent English opposition to the 
designs of Russia. An entirely unprovoked war with 
Turkey, undertaken in the interest of Russia, is a singular 
application of the doctrine of peace. It would be an insult 
to the English Government to suppose that it could even 
take into consideration the wild suggestions of its own 
most factious adversaries. 

The movements of the Russian army would farnish the 
most instructive comment on the deliberations of the Con- 
ference, if only it were possible to distinguish between 
menaces which may be intended to promote diplomatic 
objects and preparations for actual war. In anticipation 
either of the termination of the armistice, or of hesitation 
on the part of the Porte to concede guarantees, another 
Russian General has heen appointed, in place of General 
TcHernaverr, to the command of the army in Servia, and 
it is even reported that a Russian division is about to cross 
the Pruth. In 1853 the passage of the river was, notwith- 
standing the opposite advice given by England and France, 
answered by the Porte with an immediate declaration of 
war. Roumania is still technically a part of the Turkish 
Empire ; but whether an invasion of a tributary province 
would be treated as an act of war depends on considerations 
of military and political convenience. No politician certainly 
knows whether the Russian Government really desires 
war. It is asserted, with so much probability that the 
report may perhaps be founded on conjecture, that, of all 
the numerous and just feelings of resentment which have 
been provoked by Mr. Giapsrone’s baneful activity, the 
indignation of the Emperor of Russia is the deepest. No 
other sovereign or statesman has been so deeply embarrassed 
by the capricious agitation of the English mob and of its 
favourite leader. Mr. GLADSTONE induced the petty Govern- 
ment of Servia to continue a war from which it had hoped 
to be relieved, and he was therefore the principal cause of the 
disasters which were afterwards incurred by the Servians 
and their Russian auxiliaries. The English agitation has 
withdrawn the barrier which had formerly impeded Russian 
aggression, and it is now doubtful whether the Emprror 
himself will have the courage to check the warlike passions 
of the army, and of an active section of the commu- 
nity. If the decision depended on a balance of expe- 
diency, there can be little doubt that at the last hour 
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would be maintained. The late discussions must 
ave convinced the Russian Government that the conquest 
of Turkey is a difficult and dangerous enterprise. Much 
loss will probably be incurred before the Danubian 
fortresses are taken, for traitors will not, as in 1827, be 
found to deliver Widdin or Silistria into the hands of 
the enemy. The Turkish army in the field, though it 
may probably be outnumbered, is not to be despised ; 
oa, above all, when direct resistance is broken, conquered 
provinces will only be held by an insecure tenure. 
Austria has plainly intimated her adherence to a 
jealous and vigilant policy by concentrating considerable 
Gotlis of troops in positions which will fiank the Russian 
advance to the Balkan. The assent of the Powers to a 
provisional occupation of Bulgaria, either by Russia or by 
neutral troops, was equivalent to a protest against perma- 
nent possession. Prince Bismarck himself, who loses no 
opportunity of reaffirming the cordiality of the alliance with 
Russia, significantly explained his approval of the Rus- 
sian proposals by the remark that the occupation of 
Bulgaria would be only temporary. At the same time 
he announced the determination of his Government 
to come to the aid of Austria in a contingency which 
could only be produced by a war with Russia. When the 
history of the Conference is known, it will probably appear 
that only two Powers professed, with varying degrees of 
sincerity, a predominant solicitude for the welfare of the 
Christians in Turkey. Austria and Germany are less 
philanthropic than England; and they have political 
interests widely divergent from those of Russia. An in- 
vasion of Turkey will be a perilous adventure, and even 
victory may perhaps prove to be barren. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. 


A GREAT gathering of the leading Jews of Europe was 
held a few days ago at Paris, under the presidency of 
M. Crémisux. The race was represented by delegates from 
most European States, the attendance of Austrian and 
German Jews being exceptionally large. Jewish intelli- 
gence and Jewish wealth came in all their force to do battle 
for some of the most wretched of the many wretched 
members of the Jewish community. The meeting had 
been called together to draw the attention of Europe to 
the wrongs which Jews habitually undergo in the tribu- 
tary States of European Turkey. In Turkey itself the 
Jews have no special cause of complaint. They are not on 
an equality with the Mahomedans, but they are treated 
like all the subject populations of the Porte. They are 
tolerated, and in religious matters left to themselves ; 
and if they are misgoverned, and are often the vic- 
tims of officials and policemen, they do but share the 
fortunes of all Christians and many Mahomedans ; and as 
they do not meddle with politics, and find the Turks very 
considerate as rulers in comparison with many Christian 
Governments, they have no antipathy to the Turks, and 
are regarded by the Turks without aversion and with a 
kind of contemptuous friendliness. But they have very 
good reason for thinking that, if the Christians got the 
upper hand in any part of European Turkey, they would 
be cruelly persecuted. Semi-barbarian Christians are far 
more tyrannical in their fanaticism than the Turks are, and 
how they govern and how they persecute the Jews know 
by painful experience in Servia and Roumania. These 
wretched little States are dependent enough to need that 
Europe shall continually nurse them and protect them 
from the consequences of their own rashness, but in- 
dependent enough to contend that persecution is one of 
their own internal affairs, and that they must be 
allowed to carry it on in their own way. And, 
as it is their fancy to persecute, they certainly indulge 
their fancy in a most comfortable and thorough way. They 
hate the Jews, and take every means to show their hatred. 
The Paris meeting drew up a memorial on the subject of 
the persecution of the Jews in Roumania and Servia to be 
presented to all the Great Powers ; and the memorial was 
formally presented to Lord Dersy by Baron pz Worms 
and Mr. Serjeant Suiox. Lord Dery, and through him 
the English public, was invited to take notice of what the 
treatment of Jews in those provinces has been and is. We 
are told of synagogues burnt, of Jews thrust into the 
water by Roumanian soldiers using their bayonets and 
the batt ends of their muskets, of murders, ravishment, 
expulsion of whole families in the midst of the winter, 


exclusion from trade, and general reduction to beggary. 
“ Every crime,” as Serjeant Simon stated, “ committed by 
“ Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria has been practised by Chris- 
“ tians upon Israelites in Roumania; the barbarity has 
“ only been on a smaller scale.’’ The scale, no doubt, makes 
a great deal of difference. If only ten Bulgarians had been 
massacred at Batak, as there were only ten Jews drowned 
by the soldiers at Galatz, Europe would have heard and 
thought nothing of the Bulgarian atrocities. But as an 
indication of the spirit in which government is carried on 
in Servia and Roumania, and as it would be carried on if 
fresh Christian tributary provinces were carved out of 
European Turkey, the murder of ten Jews by servants 
of the Government is as instructive as the murder of a 
hundred would be. It is a crying wrong which Xurope in 
one way or another ought to find the means to remedy. 


It is interesting to inquire why the Jews are so hated 
and persecuted in Servia and Roumania—that is, in coun- 
tries where Christianity presents itself in its lowest form. 
It is not so very long since Jews were treated with a very 
imperfect degree of toleration in most European countries, 
and it has evidently required that a Christian nation should 
be something more than Christian, and have reached a high 
degree of civilization, before it will really consider Jews on 
an equality with Christians. It would have seemed very 
strange to Englishmen of the last generation to see a Jew 
Master of the Rolls, and even now no Jew can sit in the 
House of Lords. Practically, however, there is now com- 
plete toleration of the Jews in France and Austria, and 
almost complete toleration of them in Germany and Eng- 
land. The tirst cause of the hatred of the Jews was of course 
the religious one. They were in Christian eyes an accursed 
race, who had despised and rejected the Founder of Christi- 
anity. When this special cause of animosity had lost some- 
thing of its force through the increased intercourse of the 
Christian with the non-Christian world, the Jews fell into 
the general rank of the unorthodox. This is the light in 
which they are at this day regarded in Russia. They share 
the general condemnation of those who refuse to dwell in 
the light of the Greek Church. They are treated as an 
iron and relentless despotism treats those who do not 
please it; and, like the Roman Catholics, are kept down, 
harassed, and worried by all the arts: of bureaucratic in- 
genuity. Russia, backward as it is, does not go further 
than this; but in Roumania and Servia other feelings are 
allowed to come into play. There the Jews are hated, not 
only because they are not Christians, but because they are 
an alien race, keeping to themselves, having their own tra- 
ditions and customs, marrying among themselves, and seem- 
ing like wanderers encamped on aterritory which does not 
belong to them. They rouse the distrust which gipsies 
pitching their tents on a wayside green rouse in the breasts 
of English villagers. In accordance with this view, the 
Roumanian Courts have held that a Jew cannot be con- 
sidered a Moldavian or Wallachian by birth, and therefore 
that the clause in the Constitution by which the affairs ot 
the Principalities are regulated, providing that all persons 
born Wallachians or Moldavians shall be regarded as civilly 
equal, does not apply to the Jews. ‘The Roumanian 
Government has even gone so far as to insist that the 
subjects of those countries with which it has concluded 
Treaties of Commerce shall, if Jews, not reap the benefits 
of those treaties ; so that, whereas an Austrian or an Englisi: 
Christian is entitled to hold land or trade in the Princi- 
palities, an Austrian or an English Jew is not. In the eyes 0: 
a Roumanian there is not, and cannot be, any such person as 
an Austrian Jew or a Roumanian Jew. All Jews are born 
live, and die as aliens to every Government. Lastly, these 
barbarous Christians are afraid of the commercial clever. 
ness of the Jews. They do not see how they are to dv 
business if Jews compete with them. One of the greates: 
causes of offence which the Jews have given is that the; 
have offered to lend money at lower rates than thi 
native usurers would take. Accordingly the Jew- 
are kept out of every branch of trade by which ii 
was thought they would thrive. They may not sell drugs, 
or liquors, or tobacco, or raw articles, or colonial produce. 
This prohibition reduces them to something like starvation, 
but it is really only an instance of Protection gone mad. 
That the laws should be so shaped as to injure the con- 
sumer, and that the energy of those who could de 
business well should be debarred a field in order that thos: 
who do business badiy may flourish, is the basis of Pro- 
tection all over the world ; and if the Jews are once looked 
on as aliens, they are logically excluded as foreign inter- 
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lopers. That they happen to live in the same country with 
the Protectionists, and must starve before their eyes if 
Protection asserts itself to the full, is only an accident in 
the development of a great principle. 

Lord Dersy received the Jewish deputation with every 
mark of cordial concurrence of opinion, and promised that 
what he could do to further their wishes should be done. 
So far as Turkey goes, everything is easy. England is 
certainly not going to interfere in Turkey in order to make 
the condition of the Jews worse than it is. It will not 

aiesce in any settlement which will enable people on a 
level with the Servians to treat Jews as Jews are treated 
in Servia. If good government is introduced, it must be a 
government good for Christians, Jews, and Mahomedans 
alike. But how to get at Servia and Roumania seemed to 
Lord Dersy a more difficult matter. Something may be 
done, perhaps, whenever there is an opportunity of con- 
cluding or revising a Treaty of Commerce. We do not 
regard Jews here in England as aliens, and we need 
not accept any treaty with a country which says 
that, in its eyes, English Jews are not English- 
men. But there are very few English Jews who dream of 
settling or trading in Roumania. With us, therefore, the 
question is merely a theoretical one. It is not so with 
Austria. There Jews abound, and a few steps would take 
them from Austrian into Roumanian territory. It is a 
matter of considerable importance to Austrian Jews that 
they should be allowed to hold land and trade on the Rou- 
manian side of the frontier. Austria has every motive for 
not allowing its Treaty of Commerce to be construed in 
the Roumanian sense; and the most practical thing that 
England can do is to uphold Austria in its contention. But 
it may be doubted whether this is all that we can do and 
ought to do. Why do we interfere in European Turkey ? 
Because we say that European Turkey exists through our 
countenance and assistance, and when we countenance and 
assist we have a right to insist on good government. What 
is true of Turkey is still more conspicuously true 
at this moment of Servia. Why is Servia to pay none 
of the penalties of defeat in war? and, although utterly 
at the mercy of its enemy, is even to receive an accession 
of territory at her expense? Simply because it is counte- 
nanced, assisted, and protected by the Great Powers. It is 
to them that Servia now owes its national existence. In 
a country that is not somuch under our wing as absolutely 
our creature, we have as much right to insist on what we 
think to be good government as we can possibly have in 
European Turkey. The Servians are at the mercy of 
Europe, which can treat them as it pleases, and the call of 
duty to protect the Jews in Servia is quite as strong as it 
is to protect the Christians in Turkey. There is no reason 
why the Servians should be so petted and favoured that 
they shall retain the luxury of persecution; and if the 
Jews were adequately protected in Servia by a formal 
covenant with Europe, the pressure of so striking an ex- 
ample would inevitably tell before long on Roumania. 


THE NEW TURKISH CONSTITUTION. 


ee Constitution by which Mipnar Pasua from his first 
entrance into power has proposed to regenerate 
Turkey will scarcely attain to the character of a practical 
experiment. The representatives of the European Powers, 
having assumed that external guarantees are required for 
the protection of the Christians, naturally decline to con- 
sider projects of spontaneous reform which must depend 
for any efficiency which they may possess on the voluntary 
performance by the Turkish Government of its own pro- 
mises. Foreign Governments have nothing to say to limi- 
tations of the Sutran’s prerogative, or to projects of 
election and representation which may or may not be 
seriously tried. If the question were still open, prudent 
statesmen would perhaps rely more willingly on a Grand 
Vizier wielding the absolute power of his predecessors than 
ona newfangled and exotic Parliament. Minuar Pasna 
has himself, without any constitutional provisions, go- 
verned two districts of European Turkey and the distant 
province of Bagdad with justice, firmness, and success. 
[f he applied the same qualities to the general administration 
of the Empire, he would be more feared and bette 

obeyed by functionaries whom he could summarily dismiss 
and punish than if he were hampered by the interference 
of an Assembly to which he might be held responsible. 
There is reason to believe that the measure which he has 


framed is proposed in earnest, and that it would not, at 
least during Mipnat’s tenure of office, share the fate of the. 
notorious Hatti-Humayuns, and other abortive decrees of 
reform. There is much apparent force in the argument 
that the concession of special privileges to insurgent or dis- 
contented provinces might create and justify feelings of jea- 
lousy in every neighbouring population ; but the members 
of the Conference may reply that they have nothing to 
do for the present with Asiatic Turkey, or even with 
Epirus and Thessaly. If the Sutran thinks fit to improve 
the condition of any body of his subjects, he will meet with 
no remonstrance or impediment from Europe. For the pro- 
vinces with which the Powers are immediately concerned, 
they will not be satisfied with any verbal or statutory Con- 
stitution. The new system will, in the contingency of a 
peaceable solution, be suspended in Bosnia and Balgaria ; 
and, in the event of war, it will evidently be for the time 
impracticable. 

It is always unsafe to deduce from general theories an 
unqualified condemnation of a policy adopted, apparently 
in good faith, by legislators who are familiar with all the 
difficulties of their task; but if a Turkish Parliament and 
a Sultan of limited prerogative prove to be beneficent insti- 
tutions, it will become necessary to reconsider some of the 
most positive conclusions which have been suggested by 
history. It has thus far been found that nations can only 
govern themselves through a system of representation 
when they are so far homogeneous that they have for the 
most part common interests. It is of the essence of Par- 
liamentary government that the minority should not be 
divided by any permanent or impassable line from the 
majority which necessarily rules. In some countries, 
indeed, numerical preponderance is tempered by limitations 
of the suffrage; but the relations of the party in power 
with the Opposition ought not to be complicated by 
antagonism of religion or race. In communities much 
more advanced than Turkey, as, for instance, in the adja- 
cent countries of Austria and Hungary, elected Assemblies 
are sometimes divided by irreconcilable feuds, and some- 
times crippled by the secession of discontented sections of 
the body. The English West Indian colonies and the 
Southern States of America present forcible illustrations 
of the difficulty of uniting classes which are marked off 
from one another by ineffaceable distinctions in the exer- 
cise of constitutional freedom. Jamaica, Barbadoes, and, 
for some purposes, South Carolina enjoy the advantage of 
a central authority which in case of need would restrain 
the excesses of jarring factions. A great Sultan or a 
Vizier of genius might possibly render the same service to 
Turks and Bulgarians; but Mripnar proposes partially to 
disapm the sovereign authority when it most urgently 
requires the possession of irresistible force. Whatever a 
representative Assembly could effect might be done more 
quickly and more certainly by the Suntan and his Ministers. 
Sir Grorce CampseLt, in his strenuous advocacy of local or 
village self-government, relies on his Indian experience, 
which seems more applicable to the condition of Turkey 
than the political doctrines of Western Europe. When he 
repeatedly denounces more ambitious schemes of reform 
and centralization as “ Frenchified,” he may perhaps be 
considered by Frenchmen and their Continental imitators 
illiberal; but his phrase implies a censure in which 
Englishmen will generally be inclined to concur. Paper 
constitutions, plagiarized trom French or even from English 
practice, are subject to the defects which national prejudice 
condemns as “ Frenchified.” 


Turkish reformers may be forgiven if, like all inexperi- 
enced students of constitutional doctrine, they attach exces- 
sive value to words. The first articles of the new Charter 
are startling; but it is not certain that the changes which 
they purport to introduce will be really effected. No pro- 
position can be more strange than the declaration that the 
Suitan will henceforth be a constitutional sovereign of the 
European type. Pasna prudently abstains from more 
minute definitions which might have shown whether the 
monarch is to hold the position of an English King or of a 
German Emperor. The imitation of European institutions 
is continued by the enactment that the Sutray is to be ir- 
responsible and inviolable. The experience of ages has 
satisfied Englishmen that itis for the public interest to 
maintain the principle that the Quren can do no wrong. 
Napoteon IIl., when he assumed absolute power, consis- 
tently adopted the opposite course of announcing that he 
was responsible to the nation. He well knew the difficulty 
of calling the Sovereign to account; and his exclu- 
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sive assumption of responsibility would shield Ministers 
who might have executed unlawful commands. It is 
because the Queen of ENGLAND is not responsible that her 
Ministers are subject to the control of Parliament. Never- 
theless it is probable that a simple-minded Turk would 
interpret differently the provision of the new Constitution. 
It is well known that Mussulman rulers are in theory, and 
sometimes in practice, liable to deposition, and even to severer 
penalties, for violation of the lawand for neglect oftheir duties. 
Mrpnar Pasa has himself within a few months deposed 
one Sultan for misconduct and declared another incapable 
of reigning. A Constitution which should have exempted 
Appvut Aziz from the penalty of his crimes and follies would 
not at first sight seem to increase the securities which the 
Koran or the customs of the East provide against extreme 
misgovernmert. The rest of the Constitution might have 
been copied from many documents of the same kind which 
have in the present century been compiled in various 
countries, and especially in Spain. There are of course to 
be two Chambers in Turkey; and as there is, properly 
speaking, no upper class in the country, it is perhaps 
inevitable that the Senate should be composed of nominees. 
That an Upper Chamber has generally been a failure on 
the Continent is a fact which is not likely to trouble a 
theorist whose political education is derived from France 
rather than from England. The deputies are to be 
returned from equal electoral districts by ballot and 
universal suffrage; and they are to possess the privileges 
and powers which belong to similar Assemblies elsewhere. 
Among other attributes, they are entitled to impeach public 
functionaries, who will be tried by tribunals to be hereafter 
constituted. The repetition of hackneyed phrases by a 
sincere believer in exploded nostrums is at the same time 
ludicrous and sad. 

Islamism is unavoidably adopted as the religion of the 
State, but its votaries are to enjoy no exceptional pri- 
vileges. As many recent writers have explained, the 
Turks have always been the most tolerant of ruling races, 
and the Christian subjects of the SuLTan are accustomed 
to a degree of religious freedom which is unknown in many 
countries of higher civilization ; but although the Mussul- 
mans are not disposed either to persecute the Christians 
or to interfere with their forms of worship, they have never 
practically conceded the equality which is, not for the first 
time, nominally established by the new Constitution. There 
is too much reason in the remark of the most implacable 
enemies of Turkey that, while all classes are invested 
with equal electoral power, no provision is made for 
arming the Christians or for disarming the Mahometans. 
If the practice of elections corresponds to the provisions of 
the Constitution, the Christians will returu a considerable 
majority of the future deputies, and it may be presumed 
that the legislation of the Assembly will be regulated by 
the wishes and interests of the constituency ; yet it is cer- 
tain that the Mussulmans throughout the Empire would 
refuse to obey unpalatable decisions of a Christian Par- 
liament. The Suuray, in spite of his limited prerogative 
and of his exemption from responsibility, would be at 
once obeyed by every Turk in his dominions if he 
were to abolish or openly violate the Constitution. It 
is probable that the author of the proposed legislation 
sincerely believes in the efficacy of his scheme for abolish- 
ing the social and political evils which afflict his country. 
A despotism has not succeeded in Turkey; but absolute 
power is at this time the most manageable instrument for 
the enforcement of equal justice on all classes of the popu- 
lation. Universal suffrage, Ministerial responsibility, and 
the rest, are artificial and imported devices which will 
scarcely become acclimatized in Turkey. 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


thas French Chamber of Deputies has shown a prudent 
desire to avoid a conflict with the Senate which 
could have benefited no one except those who aim at 
making it appear that the Republic is only possible on 
paper. This encouraging result is probably due to the 
satisfaction of the Moderate Republicans at M. Jutes 
Simoy’s accession to office. The ground was originally 
cleared for the fight by the injudicious parsimony of the 
Left. This enabled the Senate to plead that, in restoring 
certain items in the Estimates, it was only protecting the 
Minister of Frvance against the Budget Committee. If 
the majority in the Chamber of Deputies had still listened 


to M. Gamperra, the figures reinserted by the Senate would 
have been rejected without discussion. But now that M. 
Duraure has retired, M. Gamserra no longer commands 
the votes of the entire Left. The Left Centre, for example, 
think that the reconstructed Ministry is quite Liberal 
enough, and having got rid of M. Duraure by reducing 
the Estimates, they are now ready to raise them to some- 
thing like their former level. Their votes on the Ecclesi- 
astical Budget were directed, not against the clergy 
who were to receive the grants, but against the 
Minister who defended them. Now that this Minister 
is gone, they have no objection to reconsidering the 
Estimates on their merits. Apart from the personal motives 
that may have disposed the Conservative Republicans to 
take this course, there is no doubt that it was wise not to 
follow M. Gambetta in his campaign against the Senate. 
His speech on Thursday did all that ingenuity could 
do to make out a case against the right of the Sena- 
tors to amend the Budget; but his argument had the 
fatal fault of using analogy, not to clear up doubts, but to 
overthrow certainties. M. GamBeTta contends that, as 
other Second Chambers, and especially the English House 
of Lords, have no power of amending money Bills, there- 
fore the French Senate cannot have such a power. But. 
arguments of this kind can avail nothing against the 
plain fact that the French Constitution gives the Senate 
co-ordinate powers with the Chamber of Deputies in the 
making of laws, and then makes a special exception with 
regard to financial laws. When a general power is qualified 
by a special exception, it is not permissible to assume any 
other limitations to the power than such as are introduced. 
by the exception, and the 8th Article of the Constitution 
leaves no one in uncertainty as to what these limitations 
are. In all other matters the Senate has an equal right 
with the Chamber of Deputies to originate Bills; in finan- 
cial matters it can only consider Bills which have been 
sent up to it by the Chamber of Deputies. Every other 
Bill may be introduced either in the Senate or in the 
Chamber, just as in England the Cabinet is free to bring 
forward its measures either in the Lords or in the Com- 
mons. Buta money Bill must be browght forward in the 
Chamber of Deputies and passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies before the Senate can take cognizance of its con- 
tents. As soon, however, as a money Bill has been passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies the limitation expires. The 
Constitution says nothing of any restriction upon the 
Senate in its treatment of money Bills when once ‘it is 
legally in possession of them; and, as a money Bill only 
differs from another Bill in virtue of a specific provision 
affecting it, the silence of the Constitution on the subject 
is tantamount to a declaration that the Senate has the 
same power to amend the Budget that it has to amend 
every other Bill. 


Another argument relied on by the Left is that, as the 
Constitution says nothing about what is to be done when 
the two Chambers disagree, it must have meant the Chamber 
of Deputies to have the last word. Unfortunately, it is 
equally open to the Right to maintain that this omission in 
the Constitution must be understood to give the last word 
to the Senate. As there is no tribunal empowered to give 
an authoritative interpretation of disputed passages in the 
Constitution, the reading of one interested party is as good 
or as bad as the reading of the other. All that is clear is 
that the Senate has the right of amending the Budget, 
that the Chamber of Deputies has the right of rejecting 
the Senate’s amendments, and that, as the consent of both 
Chambers is necessary to a Bill’s becoming law, the Senate, 
by standing by its amendments, the Chamber of Deputies, 
by persisting in rejecting them, can prevent the Budget 
from passing. In other matters this check to legislation 
would not be of much importance. There are but few 
laws for which the country could not afford to wait another 
year. But the Budget stands on a different footing. The 
public service cannot be carried on for a year on 
credit, and in the event of both Chambers remaining ob- 
stinate, something must have been done to save the country 
from the ill consequences of their inconvenient adherence 
to their supposed rights. M. Gampetra argues that, when 
the construction of an article in the Constitution is dis- 
puted, the proper course is for the true meaning to be 
settled by the two Chambers sitting as a single Assembly. 
In saying this, however, he appears to confound the irter- 
pretation of the Constitution, for which no provision has 
been made, and the revision of the Constitution, the 
provision for which can only, until 1880, take effect at 
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the suggestion of the Present. There is no reason to 
suppose that Marshal MacManon is troubled with any 
doubts as to the meaning of the 8th Article; and if he is 
satisfied with the Constitution as it stands, no one can 
compel him to propose its revision. Even supposing that 
the MarsHaL were willing to exercise the initiative re- 
served to him, to desire a revision of the Constitution, with 
all the re-opening of buried discussions which must attend 
the process, would be strangely to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the present struggle. There is no danger that the 
action of the Senate can become a precedent, because in a 
written Constitution no precedent can override the rights of 
the revising authority. Supposing the Senate to alter 
every Budget between now and 1880, it will be equally easy 
in 1880 to introduce into Article 8 a prohibition of its doing 
so for the future. When that time comes a revision, or an 
attempt at revision, will probably be inevitable; but it is 
certainly not to the interest of the Republican party to 
provoke a gratuitous revision in the meantime. 

Supposing, however, that the Chamber of Deputies had 
shown itself incapable of appreciating the wisdom of con- 
cession, the alternative that would probably have been re- 
sorted to is dissolution. In itself this would have been a 
perfectly constitutional way of escaping from the difficulty. 
The two Chambers are divided upon certain questions of 
public expenditure. The Senate holds that the State 
should show some additional liberality to the clergy. The 
Chamber of Deputies holds that the grants made to the 
Church should be pared down. This is, after all, a question 
for the taxpayers. It is their money, and they are 
the best authorities upon the question how they would 
like their money spent. If there isa dissolution turning 
exclusively on this single question of liberality or economy, 
an answer would probably be extracted from them 
which would leave no doubt as to their wishes. M. 
Gambetta accepts this view of the situation, and says that 
if the Chamber has to choose between abdicating its rights 
and an appeal to the country, it has no cause to fear the 
latter. As regards the particular question at issue this 
may perhaps be true. But there are other considerations 
to be taken into account besides the particular question at 
issue. The Republic, said M. Jutes Srwoy, is charged with 
a want of stability ; and if before the Constitution has been 
two years at work a dissolution had to be resorted to in 
order to extricate the Chambers from a purposeless antagon- 
ism, it would certainly be felt by many persons that 
the charge had some foundation. That the Right should 
desire a dissolution is intelligible. Whether it served or 
injured their immediate purpose, it could hardly fail to 
serve their ultimate purpose. It would help to confirm 
the sense of vague uneasiness which is the most dangerous 
enemy that the Republic has to contend with. The men 
whom the Republic has to fear are not the politicians, but 
the men of business—the men in every class of society who 
are occupied in earning their livelihoods or in building up 
their fortunes, and who know that political uncertainty 
is highly inimical to both processes. The advance that the 
Republic has recently made in public confidence has 
mainly resulted from the growing disposition of these 
classes to accept the experiences of five years as 
a fair earnest of the future. If they had reason 
given them to think that, after all, the Republic 
had not changed its skin so completely as they had sup- 
posed, that it had only modified the manner of its restless- 
ness, and substituted frequent dissolutions for occasional 
revolutions, it is impossible to say with any certainty 
whether their reading of the future would remain unal- 
tered. At all events it would have been exceedingly 
imprudent to give them the opportunity of altering it; and 
even M. Gambetta is probably not sorry, now that he has 
delivered his conscience, that he has not been able to 
prevent the Chamber of Deputies from deciding, by a large 
majority, to let the constitutional question lie and to give a 
fair consideration to the Senate’s amendments. 


THE STORM-WAVE IN BENGAL. 


IR RICHARD TEMPLE, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, has published an official account of the terrible 
flisaster which visited the islands and adjacent coasts at the 
mouth of the Megna on the 31st of October. He went 
over the whole scene of the calamity, traced its course and 


on the sufferers. The whole population affected numbered 
about a million, and of this number more than 200,000 

rished. At the mouth of the Megna are the three 
islands, fronting the Bay of Bengal, of Sundeep, Hattia, 
and Dukhin Shahbazpore, enclosed between the coasts 
of Buckergunge on the west and Chittagong on the east, 
and it was these islands and these coasts which were swept 
by the storm-wave. The islands suffered much more 
severely than the coasts. Sir Ricuarp Tempe gives the 
population of Sundeep at 87,000, and calculates that 
40,000 of the inhabitants were drowned. Out of 54,000 
on Hattia island 30,000, and out of 221,000 on Dukhin 
Shahbazpore island 70,000, are estimated to have perished. 
The population was one of peasant proprietors, the richest 
in Bengal, the chief produce being rice, which was produced 
in quantities sufficient not only to provide for the require- 
ments of the locality, but to admit of exportation on a eon- 
siderable scale. There was only one single village approach- 
ing in importance to a town, and this has been entirely 
swept away. The chief wealth of the people consisted in 
the cows, oxen, and buffaloes which they used in agricul- 
ture, and in the numerous boats with which they kept up 
communication with the mainland. Two widespread 
habits contributed greatly in the hour of need to avert the 
extremity of suffering and privation. The people were 
accustomed to live in hamlets surrounded with a thick 
wall of trees, and they buried their grain in deep pits 
until they wanted to use it. When the great wave swept 
over their dwellings, they were floated on to the trees, 
many of which were a species of prickly thorn, which 
caught and held them even when they were too uncon- 
scioas or nervous to have helped themselves; and when 
the waters subsided, those who had escaped—and scarcely 
any one had escaped who had not been saved by a tree— 
were not without means of supporting life until assistance 
came. They opened their pits, dried the grain in the sun, 
and, though the misery they had to endure was very great, 
they were saved from the horrors of starvation. 

There was a severe cyclone in the Bay of Bengal on the 
night of October 31. But it was not the wind which 
was the main agent of destruction. It was the storm- 
wave, sweeping along to a height of from ten to ‘hirty feet, 
and in some places, where it met with any resistance, 
mounting still higher. What was the real direction of the 
wave is still a matter of doubt. Sir Ricuarp Tempe says 
that he found the prevalent opinion to be that it came 
first from the sea up the Megna with salt water, and then 
the cyclone turned round and rolled the fresh water from 
the river downwards, the salt and fresh waters being 
thus piled up at the point of confluence, and rush- 
ing all over the surrounding tracts. But the Lizurenanr- 
Governor does not think that the facts he himself ob- 
served are in accordance with this account. In the 
extreme east of the scene of devastation, it seems that 
the direction of the inundation was from the south-west— 
that is, from the sea. But the almost unvarying direction 
of the bent, broken, and uprooted trees, in the parts to 
which he paid especial attention, convinced him the storm 
broke from the north and north-west—that is, from the 
upper reach of the Megna; and this view is corroborated 
by a circumstance which he notices in speaking of the 
sufferings of the inhabitants. He says that there must 
have been much trouble about water at first. But either 
the drinking tanks speedily recovered from the brackishness 
left by the sea-wave, or else the storm-wave must have 
mainly consisted of fresh water; for the drinking tanks 


were not brackish when he and his party tasted them a few 
days afterwards. The disaster came without any warning. 
In the evening the weather was a little windy and hazy. 
‘and had been somewhat hot; but the people retired 
|to rest apprehending nothing. About midnight there 
arose a cry of “ The water is on us!” and a great wave burst 
over the country, followed by another, and again by a third, 
all three rushing rapidly southwards. The air and wind 
were very cold, so that some who had escaped to the trees 
fell off from numbness and exhaustion; but the temperature 
of the water itself was noticeably warm. The cottages 
were swept away with the people in them, and were im- 
mediately broken up, and where the trees abounded the 
| people were floated into them. There was no need to climb 
_ the trees ; the water carried the victims of the storm-wave 
into the branches, and those who held on firmly enough 
_were saved. If all who were saved were saved by trees, 


progress, ascertained as nearly as possible the number of | the trees must have been very numerous ; for even in the 
ives lost, examined into the wants and resources of the | worst case, that of the island of Hattia, where 30,000 
survivors, and organized the aid which was to be bestowed | perished, there were 24,000 saved, and in the adjacent 
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island of Dukhin Shahbazpore Sir RicnarpTemp.e calculates 
that 251,000 people were saved, which seems an enormous 
number to have owed the preservation of life to being 
caught in branches. But in some places there were great 
gaps in the lines of trees, and there the destruction of 
life was unchecked, while again numbers of trees were 
swept away. So numerous were the trees torn up by 
the roots that they virtually barricaded the passage out to 
sea by the western branch of the Megna, so that Sir 
Ricuarp Tempce could not approach by sea the devastated 
tracts on that side. 


The survivors showed much quiet fortitude. Ina few 
hours they were at work drying their grain, aud they 
made frameworks with broken branches, over which they 
threw sheets and cloths, such as they had about them at 
the moment, and so made what Sir Ricuarp Tempte calls 
little tent-like habitations on the sites of their former 
houses. But a scene of the most dreadful desolation 
spread all around them. Dead bodies lay and soon decom- 
posed on every side. The cows and oxen were almost all 
gone, but the buffaloes had for the most escaped, through 
their great power of swimming. The boats, great and 
small, which constitute the only means of carriage 
in these tracts, filling the place of carts, were 
all lost, having been “ jammed and smashed up to- 
‘“‘ gether,” or wrecked or carried far inland; and not 
only was a great part of their wealth thus taken from the 
people, but they were deprived of the means of communi- 
cating with, and seeking help from, the mainland. The 
whole aspect of the country was changed; for the trees 
were no longer green, but appeared to be of a drab colour, 
with bare branches or dead leaves. When the storm burst 
the rice-crop was ripening for the harvest, and where the 
plant had not advanced beyond the stage of flowering the 
crop was totally destroyed; but it was saved where the 
grain had formed or n to form. So abundant, how- 
ever, would the crop have been if it had not been injured, 
that Sir Ricuarp Temp.e calculates that, if only one-third 
is found to have been saved, it will suffice for the wants of 
the population. The plantain trees had lost all their fruit, 
but the cocoa-nuts withstood the storm and afforded some 
sustenance. ‘Terrible as has been the loss of life, 
the material injury seems not to have been so great 
as might have been expected. Order was soon re- 
stored by the prompt intervention of the authorities 
on the mainland. Most of the local native officials 
had been drowned on the islands; and of those who 
escaped, some stood by their posts and did their duty 
well, while some few deserted and fled for their own safety, 
and these offenders, who belonged chiefly to the lowest 
grade of the police, will, Sir Ricuarp Tempte says, be duly 
punished. Butall the higherauthorities who werenearenough 
to render any effective aid showed the most exemplary 
activity and zeal, and before Sir Ricuarp Tremp xe left he 
had sketched out a complete scheme of what the course of 
the Government and its agents was to be. The great 
danger was, he thought, that of an epidemic from ex- 
posure to the climate, from the putrefaction of the dead 
bodies of men and animals, and from the pollution 
of the drinking water, and he established a large 
medical staff ready to combat disease as soon as 
it might show itself. For the general body of the 
people the best thing to be done was, he thought, to cheer 
them, to give them heart to work, to encourage them to 
rebuild wheir houses and open shops. Government was to 
interfeve principally as a comforter, and, if there were to 
be relief centres, these centres were set up, not so much 
to give relief, which was to be accorded only in extreme 
and exceptional cases, as to preserve order. The inhabi- 
tants, who are a thrifty, industrious race, will soon, Sir 
Ricwarp Tempce thinks, build new houses, buy new boats, 
and find the land as profitable as ever. A little money may 
have to be spent by Government in its work of encourage- 
ment ; but the local resources will be sufficient, and no 
application to the Imperial Treasury will be necessary. 
Nor will it even be necessary to remit the Land-tax. It 
is small in these districts in comparison to the total 
profits of the land, aud the people are quite able to pay 
it. The Government got in all its land revenue during the 
much worse crisis of the famine of 1874 in every district 
of Bengal; and Sir Ricnarp TempLe sees no reason why 
the result should be worse in the case of the tracts over 
which the storm-wave swept. Altogether, this memo- 
randum by Sir Ricuarp Temp.e is most creditable to him, 
and to whole system of Indian administration. It 


shows that those who govern India never spare themselves 
trouble to gain a real practical knowledge of facts; that 
they sympathize with the victims of calamities, and keep 
up every official to a high standard of duty; and that at 
the same time they do not lose their heads when great 
misfortunes happen, see what the natives can be made to 
do, and are not to be diverted by pity or ignorance from 
insisting that the paramount claims of the Government shall 
be respected and satisfied. 


NEGRO GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


de description of the South Carolina Assembly by a 
Correspondent of the Times is both curious and in- 
stractive. As the writer justly says, the state of things 
which he describes is more tragic than Iudicrous. The 
concession of the suffrage to the negroes after the Civil 
War has been secured by an Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is perhaps irrevocable. The consequences 
which have resulted were easy to foresee; but the Repub- 
licans had something to say in defence of the paradoxical 
policy which they adopted. It was the plain duty of the 
victorious party to secure from future oppression the slaves 
who had been emancipated by their agency; and at the 
same time it would have been impossible to perpetuate a 
state of tutelage if the South was to be restored to its 
share in the constitutional system. State Legislatures in 
which the coloured population was not represented, though 
they might neither have been willing nor able to revive 
personal slavery, would perhaps have reduced the negroes 
to the condition of serfs. Americans entertain a super- 
stitious reverence for the right of voting; nor were 
the Republicans able to devise any other security for 
the personal liberty of the freedmen. Universal suffrage 
in the North has not in all respects succeeded ; but 
it is popularly regarded as a mode of maintaining the 
equality of which it is really the necessary result. It was 
reasonably desired to establish legal equality in the South ; 
but no political measure can operate advantageously when 
it is founded on a false assumption. The social distinc- 
tions between the two races have perhaps for the present 
been aggravated by the sweeping extension of the fran- 
chise. Even the Northern adventurers who have tempo- 
rarily obtained power by directing negro majorities are 
excluded from Southern society. They appear not to have 
used their influence for the purpose of inducing their 
ignorant and simple clients to prove themselves worthy of 
the franchise. There are even in South Carolina, and 
probably in all the Southern States, coloured men of some 
intelligence and education, who would creditably discharge 
public duties ; but it appears that the Assembly is largely 
composed of the lowest class of a community which is 
necessarily inferior. The inveterate belief in Republican 
institutions administered by means of universal suffrage 
will not long survive the spectacle of legislation conducted 
by unconscious bufloons, 

The constituents of the poor simpletons who talk broken 
English in the South Carolina Assembly also form the 
doubtful majority which, with the aid of a Returning Board 
composed of similar materials, has authorized Presidential 
electors to vote for a Republican President. Intelligent 
Americans naturally regret that the election of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union should in any case depend on the 
caprice of hordes of semi-barbarous peasants; but the 
Republicans may reply that they have a clear majority in 
the Northern States, and that their adversaries are inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a constituency in the South 
which commands votes in proportion to its total numbers. 
The scandal and the mischief of negro domination has been 
largely reduced, and it will probably soon be obliterated. 
The tuture President, even if he is a Republican, will 
scarcely follow the example of General Grant in employing 
Federal troops to retarn sham legislative bodies in South 
Carolina or Louisiana. In the rest of the South the American 
citizens have resumed their natural supremacy ; sometimes, 
perhaps, by violence and intimidation, but also through 
the legitimate influence of knowledge, of property, and of 
political aptitude. If the negroes, instead of attempting 
themselves to exercise functions for which they are gene- 
rally unfit, make use of their votes to establish a claim on 
the just consideration of their white representatives, the 
franchise may, after all, prove to be a valuable possession. 
In course of time it is possible that the people of the South 
may, as in the days before the anti-slavery agitation, 
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divide themselves between political parties, instead of 
cultivating exclusively the Democratic alliance ; but they 
must first be pas: | of the loyalty or deference of the 
negro voters in their respective States. The intolerable 
nuisance of the South Carolina Legislature will probably 
be sooner or later abated. As long as it continues, white 
inhabitants of neighbouring States will unanimously oppose 
the party which endangers the foundations of social order 
by separating political power from social and natural 
superiority. It is almost surprising that the Southern 
outrages which are recorded or invented by Republican 
journals have not been more common. 

The exposure of a ridiculous parody of representative 
institutions forms a useful comment on General Grant's 
recurrence to his favourite project of annexing San 
Domingo. The new citizens whom he would have 
admitted to an equal share in the government of the Union 
might possibly, as they have been long emancipated, be 
less incapable than the South Carolina treedmen ; but, on 
the other hand, they would be alien in religion and lan- 
guage as well as in blood. The election of Mr. Hayes will 
provoke discontent if he ultimately owes his success to the 
fraudulent proceedings of two or three negro Returning 
Boards. It may be doubted whether a President would be 
allowed to take his seat if it were known that his election 
had been determined by the votes of mongrel Spaniards 
from San Domingo or French negroes from Hayti. The 
anomalies which already prevail are sufficiently embar- 
rassing; and perhaps some Americans may regret the 
want of a moderating power such as that which is 
exercised by the English Government and Parliament 
over colonies which are subject to similar difficulties. 
Jamaica has enjoyed prosperity and general content 
since a Constitution which had, through the aboli- 
tion of slavery, become inapplicable to present circum- 
stances, was suppressed by Imperial authority. It is 
highly probable that similar intervention will be required 
for the same reasons in Barbadoes, which is at present mis- 
governed in a@ manner opposite to the anarchy of South 
Carolina. In both cases a conflict of races renders fair 
representation impracticable. A Reform Bill would reduce 
Barbadoes to the condition of South Carolina, as a large 
restriction of the suffrage would make South Carolina ap- 
proximate to the present state of Barbadoes. A benevo- 
lent dictator, absolutely indifferent to the pretensions of 
contending factions, has many advantages over an oligarchy 
which tends to become tyrannical, and over the anarchic 
domination of an incompetent multitude. Of all dis- 
tinctions between classes, diversity of colour is perhaps the 
most inconvenient, because it is the most incurable. The 
descendants of German or Gaulish slaves often rose to 
high rank in Rome; and Mahometan toleration is 
vigorous enough to prevail over prejudice against negro 
blood. Englishmen, ar the descendants of Englishmen, 
are wholly incapable of Oriental liberality. 


The most melancholy part of the interesting letter of 
the Times’ Correspondent is the account of the social ex- 
communication from which no political triumph can pro- 
tect South Carolina negroes. There are educated persons 
of mixed blood who appear to be qualified for any civic 
function, and some of them render valuable service to the 
dominant party; but neither regard to political influence 
nor gratitude for party support will induce white men in 
the South to associate with those who have any taint of 
African descent. It seems that political equality, where it 
has been forcibly introduced, tends rather to increase than 
to diminish the effect of social distinctions. The French 
aristocracy is more exclusive than the English, though it 
has for nearly a century been deprived of political impor- 
tance. The white citizens of South Carolina regard the negro 
or the mulatto as a Brahmin regards a low-caste Hindoo 
who may possibly have become rich and powerful. The supe- 
riority which cannot be alienated is the most highly valued. 
Not only members of the Legislature, who may perhaps be 
unworthy of their position, but Judges whose knowledge 
and integrity entitle them to respect, are excluded from 
hotels and other places of public resort if they unfortu- 
nately belong to the inferior race. Mr. Sumner’s Bill for 
the enforcement of social equality would, if it had been 
passed, have had no effect in remedying the evil. It can 
only be hoped that, when there is no longer reason for 
political jealousy, the separation of castes may become 
less complete. It was often said in the days of slavery 
that the Southern people were better disposed to the 
negroes than their Northern neighbours. It would seem 


that emancipation has caused the erection of artificial 
barriers to exclude intruders who have obtained legal 
right of admission. The great experiment of raising an 
African population to a European level will appa- 
rently not yet be fully tried. ‘The slave-traders who 
imported labourers from the coast of Guinea to Ameri- 
can plantations unintentionally did far more than mis- 
sionaries or philanthropic travellers to civilize a race 
which was by no means the object of their benevo- 
lent care. Four or five millions of negroes in the Southern 
States have emerged from the barbarism of their ancestors ; 
a few of their number are educated and capable of manag- 
ing public or private business, and the whole mass has 
nominally adopted some form of Christianity. Left to 
themselves, the negroes of Hayti have never approached 
so nearly to a civilized condition, while savage life in 
Africa seems to be irreclaimable. If the American negroes 
can be induced to accept a subordinate political position, 
they may perhaps gradually be admitted to some degree of 
social equality or toleration. For the present, their ad- 
ministration of a State or their power to determine a 
Presidential election only provokes excusable indignation. 


THE ARLESEY COLLISION, 


» lye collision which took place last Saturday on the 
Great Northern Railway is another melancholy illus- 
tration of the false and fatal system on which even the 
best-managed Companies persist in working their lines, 


| notwithstanding the terrible disasters by which they are 


periodically warned. In comparison with most other rail- 
ways, the Great Northern has always had a good reputation 
for careful and efficient administration. It is known that it 
does not grudge expense in keeping up its lines, nor does it 
disdain modern improvements. It has adopted interlocking 
points and signals, improved brakes, and the block system, 
and its permanent way is maintained in a sound condition. 
It is indeed the high character of the Company in these 
respects which makes the recent disaster so remarkable ; 
and it will no doubt be cited as a proof of the favourite 
theory of directors and managers that no amount of care 
or pains will secure absolute safety in railway travelling, 
and that, as a certain number of accidents every year 
must be accepted as inevitable, it is not worth while to 
make a fuss about it. The evidence on the subject is 
not yet complete, but there is enough to show where the 
peril lurks in the prevailing system of railway working. 
On Saturday afternoon, at 3.30 p.M., a long “ pick-up ” 
goods train, including some twenty-six trucks, arrived at 
Arlesey, and, in order to reach the siding, had to cross the 
main line. The signalman thought that there would be 
time to manage this before the arrival of the first part of 
the express from London to Manchester, which runs on 
to Peterborough without stopping ; and under ordinary 
circumstances it might no doubt have been safely done, 
though only as a very close shave. It is said that the 
express was not expected till 3.45, but it is known that it 
was late, and was trying to make up for lost time by 
doing sixty miles an hour, and that it was nearing 
Cadwell at 3.34. The signalman there sent a “ Be 
“ Ready” message at that hour to Arlesey, and, as there 
is little more than two miles between the two points, 
the express would come on in two or three minutes. 
Thus the interval between the beginning of the shunt- 
ing and the arrival of the express can hardly have been 
more than five, or at the most six, minutes; and during 
this time an accident occurred to the goods train— 
the catching of a wheel in the points of the crossing— 
which brought it to a stand-still, and some minutes were 
spent in vain efforts to get it moved. Thus a very critical 
state of things arose; for the waggons were now blocking 
the main down line, and the express was expected ina few 
minutes. Since half-past two o’clock the line had been 
clear, and notice to that effect had been given to the next 
signalling point south, Cadwell cabin. Under these circum- 
stances it is plain that, as soon as a block occurred, notice 
of it should have been forwarded to the same point, in order 
that the express might be properly warned, and either stop 
or go on slowly. But unfortunately this was not done; 
either the people at Arlesey did not think of it, or they 
trusted to their signals being set at danger as enough. 
However that may be, no intimation of any obstruction was 
sent to Cadwell, and the driver of the express, being al- 
lowed to pass that point unchecked, no doubt assumed that 
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the line was clear. The weather was rather hazy, and the 
dusk setting in, and the signals at Arlesey were not seen till 
it was too late to pull up the train in time, though the speed 
was reduced from sixty to thirty or forty miles an hour ; 
and the engine-driver and fireman, seeing the fate before 
them, both jumped off and were killed, while the engine 
dashed into the goods train, cutting its way through, and 
imbedding itself in the ballast further on. 

As to the cause of this calamity, it is said that it was due 
to human negligence and laxity. In the first place, notice of 
the blotk ought to have been given to the cabiu at Cadwell ; 
and, next, the driver ought to have stopped the train when he 
saw the danger signals. Mr. Cocxsnort, the Superintendent 
of the Great Northern Railway, has hit upon what he thinks 
a sufficient explanation. “If,” he said, “an accident had 
* not happened to the waggons, the line would have been 
“* clear before the express left Hitchin”; and this may be 
admitted. But the question is not quite so simple as this ; 
for it is evident that in this instance the block system was 
not properly worked, and that, whatever carelessness may 
be imputed to the station-master and signalman at Arlesey, 
or to the driver of the express, they are not exclusively to 
blame for what happened. in short, we have here a 
striking illustration ot the happy-go-lucky way in which 
railways are managed. It seems to be habitually taken 
for granted that there will always be fair weather and 
no hitches, and that the shortest space of time in 
which it is possible todo anything under favourable cir- 
cumstances will always be quite enough, without leaving 
a margin for possible, or probable, contingencies. The - 
examination of the signalman at Arlesey is very instructive — 
on this point :—‘“ What are your regulations as to working 
““when you get a train in this way, going to shunt across 
“ the line, and a passenger train nearly due?” “I exer- 
“ cise my own judgment in regard to allowing one train 
“to cross the main line when another is due.” ‘“ Have 
“you any rule to adopt?” “We go by the average 
“running of trains.” ‘“ You never block back to Cadwell | 
before commencing shunting? ” ‘No, unless there is 
‘* fog or snowstorm, when the signals cannot be plainly 
“seen.” ‘“ As a matter of practice, do you allow shunting 
“at the through road in question without blocking back 
“to Cadwell?” “ Yes, when the line is clear.” ‘“ Even 
‘‘when fast passenger trains are nearly due?” ‘ Not 
“when I know there is not time.” We thus find that the 
safety of such a line as the Great Northern, with all its 
elaborate and costly points and signals and other appli- 
ances, is practically lett to the discretion of a subordinate, 
probably scarcely higher in education and intelligence than | 
a common working-man, who has at times a great deal to | 
do, and gets flurried and confused, and who has no fixed 
rales to guide him, makes guesses which he calls exercising 
his judgment, and, when a hasty crossing of the line is at- 
tempted, assumes that it is sure to be all right. It is true 
that there is a superior authority at Arlesey, the station- 
master; but this official, when examined, justified the 
sigualman in allowing the shunting. “It was the rule,” 
he said, “ not to allow any crossing after a passenger train 
“ lett Hitchin, but, as the express had not left, there was 
“ nothing extraordinary in allowing the goods to cross.” 
In pvint of fact, however, the express was almost due; and 
the station had received the “ Be Ready ” warning. 


It is argued that every instant is of so much value to a 
Railway Company that it cannot afford to keep even a 
goods train waiting for a few minutes in order to make 
things safe; but the public has a right to look at the 
question from another point of view. It was forgotten to | 
send olf the signal which would have prevented a collision ; 
but this was probably owing to the confusion of mind 
caused by the accident to the waggons, and if there 
had been a longer interval before the arrival of the 


express, the fatal omission might have been repaired. | 
The breaking down of goods trains from various 
causes is by no means unfrequent; and it is a risk | 
for which due allowance should be made. The next point 
is'that the danger-signals in this case were too near the 
station to allow of the express being pulled up with the 
brake-power available; indeed it ran past the home signal — 
and even past the signal-box, and so did the supplementary | 
train which followed the first express at Cadwell, where it was | 
happily stopped. There was, it is said, a vacuum brake on 
the express ; but practically it was of little use, as it was not 
connected with the whole train, so as to enable the engine- 
driver to apply it himself to every wheel. All he could 
do was to use his own brake and whistle to the 


guards to use theirs. But a guard, if busy in his compart- 
ment, and with the windows shut, may not hear the whistle, 
and in any case he can only put the brake on his own 
carriage. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
brake-power in this case was weak and ineffectual, and is 
ina large degrce responsible for the collision ; and also that, 
even with the most powerful brakes known, the space between 
the signals and the station was not enough for the operation 
of the brakes. Moreover, there is another fact which demands 
attention. The Manchester express was divided into two 
parts, as being heavy on account of the holidays, and the 
second part was despatched five minutes after the first. 
Thus there were two trains instead of one going through 
the prescribed limits ; both were late, and had to rush at 
full speed ; and the second express came up at Cadwell 
just about five minutes after the first, and ran through 
the danger signuls for some seventy yards before it was 
able to stop. 

We thus get at certain facts in regard to the working of 
the Great Northern in this instance; that the block system 
is not observed on this line with the undeviating constancy 
without which it becomes a danger and a snare; that trains 
have a way of dashing past danger signals; that the brake- 
power of the trains is insufficient ; and that the signals are 
too near the stations, so that, if they are at danger, there is 
not time for a fast train to be pulled up. The truth would 
seem to be that the safety of passengers is sacrificed to 
meet the pressure of traffic and the making up of lost time ; 
and that there is a want of systematic and trustworthy dis- 
cipline and supervision of the working staff. Secretaries 
and managers get large salaries; but the people who are 
directly responsible for the proper working of trains are for 
the most part underpaid, and possess very inadequate quali- 
fications for their duties. There are of course pretty paper 
rules, such as are produced at inquests and Board of Trade 
inquiries, but no thorough or systematic control over the 
staff is exercised or attempted; and the conditions under 
which trains are run, through the shortness of intervals 
between them and the general unpunctuality, strongly pro- 
mote recklessness and muddling. It is to be hoped that, 
when the Railway Accidents Commission reports, it will be 
able to suggest some remedy for these monstrous abuses. 


FLOODS AND DROUGHTS. 


HE year that ends to-morrow must be pronounced 
more fortunate than 1875, in that it has only had one 
flood instead of two. In 1875 we had occasion both in the 
early summer and in the late autumn to preach the same 
sermon from the same text. In 1876 the homily has 
not been needed till December. But, now that the flood 
has come, it appears to be in all respects as disastrous as 
the floods of last year. It is more and more evident that, 
from one cause or another, the country is more exposed 
to injury from this source than it used to be. There 1s not 
more water to be disposed of, but it has to be disposed of in 
a very much shorter time. Indeed, as regards the actual 
quantity of rain, the floods were needed to bring it up to 
the average of a long course of years. Without them we 
should have suffered more and more continuously from the 
droughts which now recur almost regularly whenever 
there is not a flood. But the soil is no longer capable 
of holding the rain which it was once in no such hurry to 
get rid of. Formerly the land was like a sponge, and when 
it had once got thoroughly saturated, it took all that the 
spring had to give in the way of drying winds, and all 
that the summer had to give in the way of drying heats, to 
draw the water out of it. Now the sponge is filled as 
before, but it is squeezed as soon as it is filled. Every 
field has its drain pipes, which carry the moisture that 
used to stand through the winter into the nearest brook. 
The streams into which these flow are swollen like moun- 
tain torrents by the sudden discharge of the water that 
used to filter into them in the course of weeks or months, 


| Neither these streams nor the larger rivers into which 


they flow have any greater capacity for receiving water 
than they used to have. Their powers remain the same ; 
it is only the demand on them that has increased. 
This is the commonplace explanation of the floods that 
are becoming an ordinary feature of the English winter. 
The same quantity of rain falls on the earth, but it falls 
upon soil which drainage has made a conduit pipe instead 
of a filter. 

It must always be remembered, however, that the diffi- 
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culty of disposing of the surplus water is not the only 
difficulty which the very perfection of agricultural drain- 
age has brought upon us. If the actual quantity of water 
has not increased, and the only change is in the rapidity 
with which it is carried away, we might expect the conse- 
quences to be serious as regards the wells on which the 
majority of Englishmen still depend for their supply of 
water for use in the household. If we compare in imagina- 
tion the history of a fall of rain as it was under 
the old system, and the history of a fall of rain 
as it is under the new system, we shall see at 
once how great the change has been. Of the moisture 
which is now carried away to the sea almost as soon 
as it has reached the earth, a great part was formerly 
retained for months. In this way the springs were kept 
constantly flowing, and their surplus water was stored in 
the wells. Now there is very much less of this process. 
When the rainy season comes to an end, the wells may 
be scarcely appreciably fuller than they were at the be- 
ginning of it. As we said just now, the average quantity 
of rain falling is the same, and it cannot go both to flood 
the rivers and to feed the springs. Excess on one side 
means defect on the other. This makes the spectacle of a 
flood doubly painful. It tells of water which is not 
wanted where it is, and which will by and by be sorely 
wanted where it will not be. It is doing terrible mischief 
by its presence now, and it will do equal mischief by its 
absence later on. The mere money loss from these two 
causes must be immense. Year after year the low-lying 
lands in many parts of the country are under water for 
days or weeks. If the ground is sown the seed is very 
possibly destroyed ; if the ground is not sown it cannot be 
got at perhaps until after the time for sowing has gone by. 
Then there is the damage to farm buildings of all kinds, 
and the entire suspension of farm work for weeks together, 
which means ultimate loss in money to the farmer and 
immediate loss of wages to the labourer. When the floods 
have gone down and the hot weather has set in, the 
drought which commonly follows brings its own special 
forms of loss with it. Cattle cannot be fattened, and 
have often to be sold for sheer want of water to 
give them; or, if they are kept, time, money, and 
strength have to be wasted in driving them for miles to 
some pond or river which is full even in the driest years. 
Nor is it only direct money loss that these opposite evils 
bring in their train. Disease is equally generated by flood 
and by drought. To live in a house the basement of 
which is yearly some feet deep in water, and to be reduced 
to drink of wells or ditches in which there is less water 
than sewage, are the lot of hundreds of thousands of the 
poor throughout the country. The latter mischief is dis- 
tributed over a very much wider area than the former. It 
is only in the neighbourhood of the larger rivers or their 
immediate tributaries that floods are very destructive ; but 
the rapid withdrawal of the water which is the cause of 
floods is almost universal. 


Up to a certain point, therefore, the cure for floods is 
also the cure for drought. It is plain that we cannot abolish 
our system of agricultural drainage. The water must con- 
tinue to be removed from the land. But the whole of it 
need not, as now, be carried off into the rivers, and thence 
into the sea. It would be possible to store a great deal of 
it in tanks, where it would be available for future use. 
For farm purposes rain-water thus kept would be as good 
as spring-water, if not better. It would not be equally 
suited for human consumption ; but, if we consider what 
sort of water is actually consumed by a great number of 
persons, we shall not be disposed to insist very strongly on 
the impurity of rain-water. In villages it is usually im- 
possible, before analysis, to feel any certainty that'a given 
well is not polluted by sewage. The cottages are built 
very near one another, and usually with curious disre- 
gard of their respective levels, Even where the house 
stands apart from others, the well is as often as not in dan- 
gerous proximity to the cesspool ; and even if it is safe on 
this score, the increased use of strong manures is not 
calculated to make the springs purer. This latter objection 
would of course apply equally to rain-water which had 
been drawn from the surface of the land; but the tanks 
which would be available for drinking would usually be 
filled by water collected from roofs and other surfaces, 
which would yield a disproportionately large amount. In 
these ways, supposing them to be largely employed, the 
contents of the rivers during flood would be considerably 
lessened. Instead of wasting in winter the water that 


is commonly so urgently needed in summer, we should 
store it in winter and use it in summer. No doubt other 
medns of keeping down floods would still be required ; 
bat, in proportion as the amount of water to be dealt with 
became more manageable, there would be more encourage- 
ment to undertake the necessary works. 

Unfortunately, to deal with floods and drought in this 
way would be a very serious financial operation. Building 
tanks is a costly business. If they are above ground the 
material is expensive, if they are underground the labour 
is expensive. Where new houses are being built it may be 
possible to include a rain-water tank among the fittings at 
no very great additional outlay; but, as regards the great 
majority of the houses already built, the tenant has often 
not the power to erect one, while the landlord, if he has the 
power, may not have the will. It is one of those cases in 
which more co-operation is needed than can be obtained 
without invoking the aid of the community. If the results 
of being without water are as bad as they have now been 
made to appear, the community could hardly be better 
employed than in devising a scheme which should enable the 
local authorities to takethe need of better water supply into 
serious consideration. Before, however, this can be attempted 
to any good purpose, some general scheme must be proposed 
which shall bring home to each local authority what is the 
duty that devolves upon it, what is the outlay that the 
performance of this duty will involve, and what are 
the means by which this outlay must be provided. These 
requirements point toa suggestion which we have made 
before, and which we shall make no apology for repeating 
now. Royal Commissions are not usually very good instru- 
ments of practical reforms; but in this case the issue of a 
Royal Commission seems to be the only mode in which the 
necessary information can be collected both as to mechanical 
and as to financial obstacles, and as to the best means of sur- 
mounting them. The watersupply of England is as faulty and 
as intermittent as it was when we first made this suggestion, 
and if it is left to isolated individual or municipal efforts 
to mend matters, there is every chance that they will go 
unmended. There would be no need to make the Com- 
mission unwieldy in size or unmanageable in scope. Nor 
would it be incumbent upon the Commissioners to ex- 
amine very many witnesses. Most of the information they 
would want is probably already in existence, and only 
needs to be reduced to systematic form, and to have the 
proper inferences deduced from it, to suppiy the Com- 
missioners with all the data they would need as the basis 
of their suggestions. 


THE NAVY. 


We put together a few paragraphs which have lately 
appeared in the newspapers in regard to the present 
condition of the British navy, and which speak for them- 
selves. The first is from the Times of Thursday :— 

“ Tt is understood that orders have been telegraphed to 
Rear-Admiral Rowiey Lampert, commanding the De- 
“ tached Squadron, to return to England forthwith, as the 
“condition of affairs in China no longer calls for the 
“ retention of the Squadron. In consequence of the highly 
“‘ defective state of their machinery, it is expected that the 
“ ships will sail home by way of the Cape and St. Vincent.” 
It may be assumed that, if the state of the machinery of 
these vessels was such as described during the time when 
the condition of affairs in China did call, or might have 
called, for the services of the Squadron, it could not have 
been of much use. 

The next item is from the Daily News of December 19 :— 

“The Dane, 12, screw corvette, Captain J. C. Purvis, 
“ seems likely to be as unfortunate as the Shah. She has 
“‘ been for nearly three months under orders for the East, 
‘* but a most unsatisfactory account of her behaviour on 
“ her further trial to-day is given. She made only about 
‘ten knots, and her boilers primed heavily ; she has had 
“ in fact to come into harbour again, and it is by no means 
“ certain that her crew will not have to be transferred to 
“ some other vessel.” 

The Times did not refer to this subject till the 21st, when 
the following information appeared in its “ Naval and 
“ Military Intelligence” :— - 


“The boilers of the Dane, screw sloop of war, which 
'“ ought to have arrived on the East India Station some 
' months ago, have fairly beaten them, and not only them, 
|“ but the engineers of the Steam Reserve and the Admi- 
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“ralty as well. All have tried their hands upon them 
“ without any diminution of priming resulting, and there 
“ now remains nothing to be done but to turn the officérs 
“ and crew over to the Turquoise, and to take the boilers 
“ out of the ship.” It is added that, such was the “ per- 
“sistent and incurable priming,” that at one time “ the 
“engines refused absolutely to perform their work, and 
“ the ship was brought to a standstill.”” It will be remem- 
bered that, even on board the Serapis, to which, as the 
Prince or Wates’s ship, special attention was of course 
given, similar difficulties occurred. 

Under such circumstances as those above stated it is 

rhaps not surprising to find that the Admiralty has at 
Tast begun to lose patience. From a recent paragraph in 
the Hampshire Telegraph we learn that 

“ The Lords of the Admiralty have just sent to the Steam 
“ Reserves a memorandum concerning the recent break- 
“ downs and defects discovered in the machinery of ships 
‘“* which have been a long time in the Reserve, and there- 
“fore should be thoroughly effective when so reported. 
“ The fact that ships in the first division have upon trial 
“‘ been found to be anything but fit to get up steam and 
“ make a run upon the mile is held to show most con- 
“ clusively that there is a want of supervision. Responsible 
“ officers have now been reminded of their responsibility, 
“and the engineer department is urged to exercise more 
“ watchfulness, and to display a little more energy and 
“ efficiency.” 


THE YEAR. 


_ year that is now drawing to an end has been a year in 
which the minds of men have been more and more converging 
to one centre of thought and interest. It has been the year of the 
Eastern Question, and the main history of the year has been the 
history of the gradual importance which this question has assumed, 
of the divergences of opinion to which it has given rise, and of the 
conflicting forces which it has called into play. The year began with 
the Andrassy Note, which suggested the most timid reforms in a 
very limited degree ; and it has ended in a Conference of the Great 
Powers sitting in Constantinople itself, on the decision of which 
the possibility of averting a great and terrible and perhaps general 
war depends. Nothing else that has happened in the year is of 
much moment in comparison with the series of events which have 
illustrated or affected the condition of Turkey. And in the his- 
tory of these events there are three marked stages. In the first 
period, from the discussion of the Andrassy Note at the opening 
of the year to the beginning of July, when the Servian war com- 
menced, Turkey, after having undergone an internal revolution, 
suppressed the Bulgarian insurrection, and escaped the threatened 
intervention of the Great Powers, through the opposition of Eng- 
land, was finally left to fight out its quarrel with Servia and 
Montenegro. In the second period, from the outbreak of the 
Servian war to the imposition of an armistice by the ultimatum 
of Russia, Turkey, having succeeded in the field, found itself in 
presence of England agreeing to an intervention, and of Russia 
threatening war. In the last two months of the year fighting has 
ceased, and at length a Conference has met at Constantinople, the 
object of which is, so far at least as England is concerned, to de- 
vise some form of intervention which shall avert war. A resolute 
Opposition to intervention, a general agreement to intervention, and 
an endeavour to shape intervention so as to secure peace, have thus 
been the three successive characteristics of English policy ; and the 
history of the Eastern question during the year may be conve- 
niently arranged according to the sequence of changes in the policy 
of the country which has exercised the most commanding influence 
on the fortunes and counsels of Turkey. 

The Andrassy Note was an intimation to the Porte of the mode 
in which the Great Powers thought it ought to treat the insurgents 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. It recommended the establishment of 
religious equality, the abolition of the system of tithe-farming, an 
application of the greater part of the direct taxes to local purposes, 
the institution of a local Commission to carry out its provisions, 
and a land settlement favouring the emancipated Christian serfs. 


Austria, knowing the wants and grievances of a contiguous terri- | 


tory, desired the influence of the Great Powers to be brought to 
bear on Turkey. Few persons in England knew or cared much 
about the Bosnian insurrection; but Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
wrote a letter early in the year, in which he declared it to be the 
result of his long Eastern experience that Turkey must be placed 
under the tutelage of Europe. Turkey after some hesitation was 
willing to accept the Note. The English Government? alone hesi- 
tated. Following in the steps of its immediate predecessors, and of all 
English statesmen who had held office since the Crimean War, it 
looked on the Treaty of Paris as a solemn record that in the great in- 
terests of general peace Turkey must be left to manage its own afiairs, 
and Count Andrassy had avowedly recommended his Note as ameans 
of establishing the principle that Turkey was bound to listen to the 
advice of Europe. As, however, Turkey itself wished that England 
should mitigate the pressure of the other Powers by acting with 
them, the English Government ended by accepting the Note. The 


insurgents nevertheless persisted in continuing the insurrection, and 
achieved some slight successes. So things went on, until in May 
Europe was startled by the massacre of the French and German 
Consuls at Salonica, under circumstances which seemed to threaten 
general danger to the Christian population. The representatives of 
the league of the three Emperors met at Berlin ; and, now impelled, 
not by Austria, but by Russia, to whom the increasing probability 
of Servia taking part in the struggle gave new aims, drew up the 
Berlin Memorandum. This was a great step beyond the Andrassy 
Note; for it not only invited Europe to take precautions against 
further massacres in Turkish coast towns like Salonica, but it 
stated that the insurgents could not trust the Porte; it asked for a 
delegation of Consuls to supervise reforms; it demanded an armis- 
tice, and hinted that if the armistice did not end in a yg wee 
peace more effectual measures would be taken. The Englis 
Government peremptorily rejected the Memorandum. Its form was 
offensive, for it was like a summons from the Emperors to England 
to obey them. It embodied a distinct proposal of intervention in 
the shape of a Consular Delegation, and it spoke vaguely of more 
effectual measures. It was altogether opposed to the policy of 
saving Turkey from all intervention, which the English Government 
thought the sheet-anchor of peace. The refusal of England was 
not only approved here, but soon appeared to be by no means dis- 
tasteful to many in other countries. It was in vain that the 
representatives of the other Powers, and none more warmly than 
those of Austria and France, pressed Lord Derby to make some 
counter proposals. The English fleet was sent to Besika Bay, and 
its mission subsequently received different explanations; but Lord 
Derby never wavered in his account, and always stated that it 
was sent merely to protect such Christians as foreign Consuls 
from massacre. He was quite willing to do this; but he 
would not interfere, and would agree to no interference 
with the Turkish Government. Servia, alleging that this 
attitude of England made all hope of a peaceful settlement 
impossible, made ready for war, und declared war in con- 
junction with Montenegro at the beginning of July. The con- 
duct of Servia was denounced subsequently hy Lord Beaconstield 
as outrageously wicked. But the denunciations of the Premier 
are not part of the Ministerial policy. Lord Derby’s simple view 
was that, if Turkey and its insurgent and tributary provinces liked 
to go to war, they must fight it cut. His only business was to 
make a ring, and see that none of the spectators assisted the com- 
batants. 

Meanwhile events of the greatest ultimate importance had been 
taking place in Turkey itself. The Sultan Abdul Aziz had sunk 
into the last stage of impotence, and was believed to be the tool 
of Russia, which, it was said, had generously offered him a garri- 
son of Russian troops to protect him in his capital. A revolution 
was fomented by the ecclesiastical party among the Moslems, and 
by the party which wished to see Turkey independent and 
energetic. The highest ecclesiastical authority pronounced that 
Abdul Aziz was unfit to reign, and, without any opposition, he 
was seized and deposed, and his life soon came to an end by a 
voluntary or compulsory suicide. Murad V. was announced as the 
new Sultan, to the delight of Sir Henry Elliot, who informed 
his Government that there was the greatest enthusiasm for 
England at Constantinople. The new reign, however, began 
inauspiciously. The Sultan was so imbecile that it was judged 
impossible to install him in due form at the Mosque of Eyoob; and 
an assassin broke into the room where the new Ministers were 
assembled, killed two of them, and wounded a third. The imbe- 
cility of Sultans and the fury of assassins were, however, as 
nothing beside the fatal step which Turkey had taken—a step 
which profoundly affected European opinion, changed the policy 
of England, and made Turkey stand as a criminal before the 
bar of Europe. The Bulgarian massacres had been organized 
and executed. There had been an insurrection among the 
Bulgarians — not at all a dangerous one, and’ confined 
within narrow limits. But the Porte determined to strike a 
blow which should for ages take away from the Bulgarians all 
appetite for revolt. It ravaged villages, it destroyed districts, it 


| took away 12,000 lives. Men, women, and children met a 


common death, or, if women were spared, they were spared 
to satisfy the passions of their tyrants. Regular troops, 
Bashi Bazouks, and local Mahomedans all joined in carry- 
ing out what had been designed, or in enjoying the license accorded 
them. To go through the tale of horrors is unnecessary, for all the 
horrors that can be imagined were realized; but the special in- 
stance of Batuk is never to be forgotten. There Achmet Aga, 
having made the population defenceless by inducing them to 
surrender their arms on the most solemn pledge of being spared if 
they obeyed, put five thousand persons to death by fire and sword, 
while eighty women were carried off. Nor was the blow merely 
a@ momentary one. It had been planned and executed in the first 
instance by the Government of Abdul Aziz; but it was countenanced 
by the Ministry of the new Sultan; the chief actors were compli- 
mented and rewarded, and even months afterwards the English 
Government had to complain that the reign of terror was still 
continuing. Lord Derby said on one occasion, in explanation of 
his policy, that he thought himself bound to protect Turkey against 
murder, but not against decay or suicide. Whether Turkey was 
suffering from incurable decay’ was a matter as to which opinions 
might differ; but no one could doubt that, if ever a government 
tried successfully to commit suicide, it was the Government of the 
Porte when it organized, or, in its own apologetic language, avowed 
itself unable to avert or restrain, the massacre of the Bulzarians. 
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It was long before the nature and extent, and still longer before 
the origin, of the Bulgarian atrocities was known in England. 
When, at the end of June and the beginning of July, some frag- 
mentary rts of what had happened arrived, the first thought of 
Mr. Disraeli was to doubt the authenticity and extenuate the 
importance of these The English Ambassador had not 
known anything of the massacres, and all that was alleged might 
be either set down to the mendacity of newspapers, or accounted 
for by the difficulty which all Governments experience when, in 
critical moments, irregular troops and local agents have to be used 
to suppress insurrections. It was quite in accordance with the 
whole of the previous policy of the Ministry to wish that the Turks 
should be shown to have given no handle for intervention ; but Mr. 
Disraeli imprudently so shaped his language as to suggest that he 
thought it foolish to make any fuss about the Turkish mode of sup- 
pressing an insurrection, and that to question Turkish virtue was 
semehow to attack the policy of the Ministry. Fortunately, Lord 
Derby was much more moderate. Atthe beginning of July, when, ina 
debate in the Lords. the staunch ee of the old Palmerstonian 

licy (as, with some injustice to Lord Palmerston, it was called) 
sort Aer | the slightest attack on the sacred ark of Turkish inde- 

mdence, Lord Derby replied that, unless Turkey made its sub- 
jects contented, he did not see how it was to last. In the middle 
of the month he intimated to a deputation that the Ministry 
desired to obey the wishes of the country, and that it would be 
very useful if the country would but speak out, —— it 
wished a change in the policy of England. By the end of the month, 
the extent of the atrocities was known, and he expressed his convic- 
tion that the Great Powers must settle the future of the Christians 
in Turkey. The policy of England was thenceforth changed. At 
the end of May Lord Derby had —— rigid policy of non-inter- 
vention. At the end of July he confessed that intervention 
was unavoidable. The leading Liberals had passed through the 
same change, but, having none of the restraints of ottice to 
encumber them, they had given full play to the enthusiasm of con- 
verts ; and whereas at the beginning of July old Palmerstonians 
like Lord Napier and Lord Hammond had been much more Turk- 
ish than Lord Derby, at the end of the month Sir William Har- 
court declared in the Commons that he hoped that England had 
now done with the Turks for ever. Thencetorward to the end of 
the second period, when the Russian ultimatum terminated the 
delays of diplomacy, there was on the one hand the Ministry seek- 
ing after some plan of intervention cautiously, moderately, and 
with a consciousness of great and pressing difficulties and dangers, 
and, on the other hand, there were the enthusiastic converts to the 
new policy, partly, but not wholly, led by the chiefs of the Oppo- 
sition, calling for intervention as immediate and sweeping as possi- 
ble, and ignoring all difficulties and all dangers, 

This way of looking at things found its culminating and most 
typical expression in Mr. Gladstone’s — That pamphlet was 
as vigorous an appeal as could have been made to the humane and 
generous sentiments of the nation, but it was not the work of an 
impartial judge or of a statesman. It cursed the whole Turkish 
race in one sweeping condemnation, and its solution of all difficul- 
ties was to deport the Turks bodily into Asia. Mr. Gladstone ex- 
plained that he meant only to get rid of the Turkish Government, 
and by a comical chance it so happened that Garibaldi made almost 
at the same time the same recommendation, and had to limit it by 
the same explanation. Enthusiasm was the order of the day. 
England was deeply stirred, and a resolution to stand aloof from 
Turkey became a fixed idea of the nation. But, although there 
were grounds both for the enthusiasm and the resolution, there 
was nothing like statesmanship or political knowledge in the form 
in which they were expressed. The one idea of the enthusiasts 
was to get some one—perhaps not England, for that would have 
been expensive, but Russia or any one else—to punish the wicked 
Turks, and do with them and with Turkey what they pleased. It 
was impossible for Lord Derby to look at things in this easy way. 
He had to consider what was possible and what was desirable. ‘To 
his newly-formed resolution to protect the Christian subjects of 
Turkey he,and it may be added his colleagues, resolutely adhered. 
Lord Beaconsfield again interfered to do asmuch harm ashe could. He 
said at Aylesbury that he knew that the policy of the Ministry was 
not in harmony with that desired by the country, and that those who 
took advantage of the Bulgarian horrors to exaggerate them were 
worse than those who committed them. A more temperate 
speaker might have said, with perfect truth and without any 
offence, that the Ministry had to work with a sense of responsi- 
bility and an appreciation of Continental opposition and English 
interests which could not be understood by those who looked on 
things in the easy way which passion and an absence of responsi- 
bility suggest, and that it was unfortunate when such a man as Mr. 
Gladstone forgot the lessons and duties of statesmanship in a fit 
of generous enthusiasm. However, Lord Beaconsfield said the 
wrong thing, or at least the right thing in the wrong way. A 
storm arose. The Ministry narrowly esca defeat in the 
Buckinghamshire election; Mr. Gladstone showed an increasing 
spirit of party, and, in company with Mr. Lowe, who always 
makes things as unpleasant as possible, and with some who are 
ordinarily cooler, began to demand an autumn Session, and to 
taunt the Ministry with being afraid to test the opinion of the 
country by a dissolution. The Ministry, however, stuck to its 
text. It was doing what the country wished, but it was doing it 
only so far as was practicable, and so that great evils might be 
avoided. Lord Derb renewed his protestation that he wished to 
be guided by those ‘lain he termed the employers of the Ministry. 


Sir Stafford Northcote stated, in the strongest language, that the 
Ministry was not hampered by any adherence to traditional a 
Lord Carnarvon, after deploring the atrocities in language pleasing 
even to the fiercest enthusiasts, made the efigrammatic remark 
that we had to deal with Turkey, which was half-dead, and its 
Christian subjects, who were half-alive. At a later date, Mr. 
Cross declared that it would be absurd to trust any more to the 
waste-paper currency of Turkish promises. But the Ministry was 
firm in saying that it must carry out its good intentions in its own 
way. An autumn Session would be useless, as the Ministry must 
act for the country, and could only tell Parliament what it had 
done. It must take notice of the jealousy of Austria. It could 
not allow a Russian occupation of Constantinople, the mere 
prospect of which had already calmed the ardour of many of the 
enthusiasts. It could not forget that the Turkish Christians 
had many faults, and the Turks some virtues. Gradually the 
Ministry made the country see that it was right. If, in 
the first instance, the country did not so much convert the 
Ministry as fortify it in its conversion, in the end the Ministry 
converted the country to a recognition of the necessity of looking 
at the Eastern question as a whole, and not attempting to solve it 
by the infantine suggestions of sentimentalism. 

The Servians and Montenegrins took the field at the beginning 
of July. They never combined their forces, and a desultory war 
went on for some months in Montenegro, with the balance of ad- 
vantage on the side of the Montenegrins, who gained some con- 
spicuous successes, especially at Urbitza. The Servians, under the 
Russian General Tchernayeff, at first assumed the offensive, but 
they were soon driven back into their own territory, and on the 
4th of August a Turkish victory compelled them to abandon 
Saitsehkar and all the Timok valley. Lord Derby, in his desire to 
terminate a hopeless contest, intimated that England would be 
ready to mediate, and this offer was accepted by Prince Milan on 
the 24th of August. Pressure was put on the Porte to grant an 
armistice of not less than one month, with a view to arrange terms 
of peace; and in the middle of September an answer was received 
from Constantinople, where a new change had just deposed Sultan 
Murad and put Abdul Hamid on the throne. The Porte intimated 
its willingness to make peace, on terms not very unfavourable to 
Servia if looked on simply as a conquered tributory ; but quite in- 
consistent with the notion that Servia was protected by Europe, 
and that reforms must be introduced in the insurgent provinces. 
At the same time it was stated that orders had been given for a 
suspension of arms. The fighting had still been going on, and at 
the beginning of September the Turks gained a very con- 
siderable victory under Abdul Kerim, and were in a position 
to have occupied the great Servian stronghold of Alexinatz, 
had they pushed the advantage they obtained. England approved 
the suspension of arms, and Lord Derby communicated to Count 
Schouvalotf the terms on which he thought peace might be 
made; local autonomy being given to Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and a similar provision, to an undefined extent, being made for 
Bulgaria. In reply to the questions of Austria, which was now 
anxious to protect itself and Turkey against Russia, Lord Derby 
explained that he meant by local autonomy that the population 
should have some control over its own atiairs, but that there was 
no question of forming tributary States. Turkey would not accept 
the English terms of peace, but offered to prolong the suspension 
of arms a few days longer. But Servia, animated by the influx of 
Russian volunteers and by the outburst of public feeling in Eng- 


land against Turkey, declined this, and fighting recommenced. The 


conduct of Servia was now entirely dictated by Tchernayeff, who 
persuaded the army to declare Prince Milan king, by ‘way of a 
challenge to Turkey and the Great Powers. Milan was not at all 
in a position to accept the new dignity, for the fate of his army and 
country was very uncertain. In order to bring to an issue affairs 
which were daily growing more complicated, Russia proposed, at the 
end of September, a general armed intervention, Austria occupying 
Bosnia, Russia occupying Bulgaria, and the alhed fleets operating 
in the Dardanelles; or, if the Powers thought the means of 
coercion suflicient, the fleets to operate alone, and no Russian and 
Austrian occupation to be effected. Lord Derby declined armed 
intervention in any shape; and, as Turkey could not be brought to 
accept the English terms of peace without further negotiations, 
Lord Derby suggested that all discussion as to the terms of peace 
should be laid aside, and that the Porte should be pressed to agree 
to a regular armistice. Russia consented to this; mentioning, 
however, that the armistice should be for six weeks. Lord Derby, 
however, had not asked the Porte for an armistice of six weeks, but 
for one of not less than a month; and Sir H. Elliot was told 
to leave Constantinople unless an armistice of this kind were agreed 
to. The Porte said that it would to an armistice of six 
months, and Lord Derby accepted this at once, without consulting 
Russia. Servia, with the countenance of Russia, would not agree 
to an armistice of six months, which Russia declared to be a 
dangerous prolongation of Euro uncertainty. The war went 
on, until at the end of October the Serviars were utterly defeated, 
and Alexinatz was taken. General Ignatieff, who had by this 
time returned to Constantinople, was pressing very hard for an 
armistice to the Russian taste, and seemed to be on the point of 
succeeding, when the collapse of the Servians precipitated matters, 
and he was instructed to demand an armistice of two months, and 
to leave Constantinople if it was refused. It was granted, and 
there was an end of a war which for Servia had been most dis- 
astrous, but which had led to results of momentous importance to 
Servia, to ‘Turkey, and to Europe. 
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The English proposal for an armistice had been accompanied b 
a proposal for a Conference, and as to the expediency of this 
Austria raised many doubts and difficulties. But Austria accepted 
the armistice for six months, as did France, while Italy demurred, 
and Germany stated that it thought an arwistice for six months 
would do very well, yet, as Russia preferred an armistice for six 
weeks, that also would do very well. After its failure to arrange an 
armistice, England annonnced that it would not make any further 
efforts, but would wait to see what was done by others. But 
when the Russian ultimatum secured an armistice, Russia asked 
a renew the proposal fur a Conference. The excitement 
of ia in favour of active intervention had by this time grown 
toa great height, and was not damped even by the reluctance 
of the Servians to fight, and the consequent slaughter of the 
Russian volunteers who had been allowed to pour for weeks 
into Servia, in defiance of the ordinary rules of inter- 
national law. From the moment when it had delivered its 
ultimatum Russia openly prepared for war. An internal loan 
of twelve millions sterling was raised, and the wmobiliza- 
tion of the army commenced in earnest. But great efforts were 
made to conciliate and reassure England, and the Czar stated 
to Lord Augustus Loftus, and desired to have it published to 
the English nation, that he pledged himself not tv make terri- 
torial conquests in European Turkey and had no designs on Con- 
stantinople. The general tone of the Ministry has been conciliatory 
towards Russia, and Lord Derby has on more than one occasion 
expressed his anxiety to co-operate with Russia, and his wish not 
to have it supposed that he distrusted the Czar and his Government. 
That the Ministry would oppose Russia in arms merely to uphold 
the bad government of Turkey is a supposition contrary to every 
indication of its policy. But it was properly anxious to avert the 
horrors of a war between Russia and Solen and it was reasonably 
anxious as to the ultimate consequences of a Russian occupation of 
Turkish territory, as, although due credit may be given to the Ozar’s 
sincerity, it was obvious that it might be easier to get his troops 
into Turkey than to get them out. When again Prince Gortcha- 
koff suggested that, if Russia and England were agreed, they might 
settle everything, this was to ignore so completely the famous 
league of the three Emperors as to be sure so give umbrage to 
Germany. It was not long before Prince Bismarck broke the silence 
he had long maintained, and plainly declared that he wished to 
preserve the historical friendship of Germany both with Russia 
and with England, and that Germany would remain as neutral as 
possible; but that, if the interests of Austria were threatened, 
Germany would come to her aid. This was a striking confirma- 
tion of what the English Ministry had repeatedly affirmed, that 
the interests and opinions to be taken into consideration were 
innumerable. The policy of the Ministry only needed to be under- 
stood to be generally approved; but unfortunately Lord Beacons- 
field for a third time created a wanton and unnecessary difficulty. 
He made a flaming speech at the Mansion House, threatening 
Russia with one campaign after another, and did the Czar the 

t injustice of concealing the solemn and emphatic pledges which 
e had given some days previously. The Czar had at least the 
right to ask that his pledges should be taken for what they were 
worth ; and it was not surprising that on the next day he should 
have been spurred to declare at Moscow that, if necessary, he would 
make Turkey do justice although he acted alone, while at the same 
time he himself overstepped the bounds of caution and stirred much 
son | in German breasts by speaking of the movement he was 
to lead as that of all Slavonic nations. Principally owing to 
Lord Beaconstield’s imprudence, and partly owing to the persistent 
failure of enthusiasts to bestow sutlicient attention on the in- 
tricacies of the subject which excited them, agitation recom- 
menced in England. Mr. Bright preached a crusade, and turned 
with longing eyes to the sweet prospect of infidels being put to the 
sword. A meeting, misnamed a Conference, was held at St. 
James’s Hall to guide an ignorant, and to denounce an erring, 
Ministry. Meantime, however, the arrangements for a Conference 
at Constantinople were successfully pursued. With the general 
approval of men of all ranks and parties, Lord Salisbury was de- 
spatched as the special representative of England, and, on his way 
to the East, took the opportunity of learning the tinal opinions of 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Rome. The Conference met, its pre- 
liminary consultations are understood to have been of an amicable 
nature, and, as the Russian excitement seems to be diminishing as 
the dangers and cost of war and the military strength which still 
remains to Turkey are better appreciated, it may be hoped that 
the result of the Conference will be satisfactory, and that, while, in 
the language of Sir Stafford Northcote, solid guarantees for the 
_ government of the Christians in Turkey are devised, war may 
averted. The recent appointment as Grand Vizier of Midhat 
Pasha, who has begun his administration by launching one more of 
those grand constitutions so dear to modern Turks as a substitute 
for arrangements inspired by the Great Powers, may prove a new 
obstacle. But it, like all other forms of Turkish resistance to 
moderate and sensible proposals, may be surmounted, and the Con- 
oy must be expected to succeed until it is known to have 
failed. 

Attention had already been drawn to Eastern affairs at the 
beginning of the year by the purchase of the Khedive’s shares in 
the Suez Canal, and the first task of Parliament was to ratify the 
step taken by the Ministry. Scarcely any opposition was otiered 
to the project, and such doubts as had been raised as to the posi- 
tion acquired by England were tranquillized by the remark of Lord 
Derby that, whatever might be the precise amount of voting power 


acquired, attention must be paid to the wishes and views of a pro- 

rietor holding as many shares as England. The Government 
had, however, not only purchased the shares from the Khedive, 
They had sent out Mr. Cave on a rambling mission to look into 
the Khedive's affairs; and, although Mr. Cave made an able and 
valuable Report, the Khedive was treated very unfairly by an 
intrusion into his business made for no purpose, and so conducted 
as to do all the harm possible to his credit. He had in the spring 
to avow his insolvency, and in May published a decree sacrificing 
the holders of his funded debt and giving a large bonus to the 
holders of the floating debt. The English bondholders loudly pro- 
tested, and at length induced Mr. Goschen to take up their cause; 
and he succeeded in making an arrangement which gives all the 
public creditors of the Khedive a fair chance of being paid, if only 
the Khedive will live on a handsome allowance, and not go further 
into debt. 

The Royal Titles Bill was at once the most prominent measure 
of the Session and the greatest impediment to the progress of 
general business, as it excited a legitimate and successful opposi- 
tion, and was keenly debated at every stage. Here, again, Lord 
Beaconsfield did as much harm as possible to his party by making 
the Bill ridiculous. He set aside the claims of the Colonies to an 
equality of honour by the curious assertion that, as some colonists 
came to England and were received at Court, the Colonies had 
already got all they could want; and he ended by revealing as a 
wonderful State secret that the real object of the Bill was to 
frighten Russia. But the present Ministry has always so far 
luck or wit on its side that the folly of one of its members 
is retrieved by the sense of another, and the Chancellor 
made a conciliatory speech, declaring that he regarded the 
title of Queen as tar higher than that of Empress, and that 
everything possible should be done to keep the Imperial title 
strictly local to India. This was what the Opposition wanted, and, 
although some difficulty was found in drawing up the Proclama- 
tion so as to accord with the promises of the Chancellor, the 
general result has been satisfactory, and we have not heard any- 
thing of Empress in England. At the same time, even Lord Bea- 
constield had his private consolation ; for, reckless and imprudent 
as he is, he is never quite so reckless and imprudent as Mr. Lowe, 
and Mr. Lowe delivered himself into his hands by a statement that 
two Premiers had already refused to let the Queen be called 
Empress. This statement was at once a glaring breach of confi- 
dence and totally unfounded, and Mr. Lowe had to make a humble 
apology in the House. The other bills carried by the Govern- 
ment in the Session were the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, a Com- 
mons Enclosure Bill, the Merchant Shipping Bill, and the Elemen- 
tary Education Bill, all fairly sound and useful, and the last an 
important measure. Time prevented the passing of the University 
Bills and the Prisons Bul, though the last was a popular and 
salutary measure, and the former suggested rather than contained 
many necessary reforms. The Government got out of its per- 
plexities as to Fugitive Slaves by referring the matter to a Com- 
mission, and ultimately, when this Commission had reported, 
issued a final Circular defining the duties of English comman- 
ders so vaguely that officers were practically in the same position 
in which they were before the controversy began. A dis- 
pute also arose between England and the United States as to 
the construction of the Extradition Treaty between the two 
countries, in which the Americans had the best of the argu- 
ment, and Lord Derby has subsequently acceded to their views. 
The Budget passed with ease, and almost without attention ; 
for it really contained only one new item—the imposition of 
another penny of Income-tax, accompanied by-concessions to the 
poorer Le of the tax, so as to throw the burden of 
increased taxation exclusively on those who are at once moderately 
well off and powerless to resist. The extra penny was needed 
in a great measure to meet the increased cust of the army; and Mr. 
Hardy was able to show that the money was really needed, and 
would be wisely expended, and to convince the country that 
earnest and fairly successful efforts were being made to manage 
the army well. Far different has been the history of the navy. 
It has never been so badly managed within living memory. 
One instance of mismanagement succeeds another, and disaster 
thickens on disaster. The dreadful catastrophe of the Thunderer, 
the breakdown of the Alexandra and the Shah, and the wanton loss 
of the Tenedos and the Windsor Castle, shuow, among many other 
glaring instances, how very badly under the present régime British 
ships ean be built and navigated. The return of the Arctic Expe- 
dition, however, awakened some degree of national pride in the 
navy. For, though the expedition had been a failure, it had not 
been a failure through any want of care and liberality on the part 
of the Admiralty, or of science and courage on the part of * 
concerned in it. How scurvy proved to be so prevalent has yet to 
be explained, and there has been an excessive disposition to praise 
British sailors for being like themselves; but still the general his- 
tory of the Expedition is creditable to the Administration, to the 
country, and to all engaged in it. On the whole it may be said 
that the Ministry has not lost, if it has not gained, in reputation 
during the year. Perhaps what might have seemed a great draw- 
back to it, the transfer of the Premier to the Lords, may prove a 
positive advantage. In the middle of August Mr. Disraeli accepted 
an earldom, and bade adieu to the House which he had so long 
instructed, commanded, and amused. The resignation of Lord 
Malmesbury enabled him to assume the easy duties of the Privy 
Seal, and the vacancy in the Cabinet was filled up by the intro- 
duction of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, while the leadership of the 
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Commons was assigned to Sir Stafford Northcote, who, if he says 
little that is brilliant, will say nothing that is rash, and who may 
be at least trusted to attain his own ideal and resemble a com- 
fortable Master of Hounds as closely as possible. 

Lord Carnarvon’s management of the Colonies continues to be 
rudent, conciliatory, and firm. The outbreak in the Malay 
eninsula having been subdued, an attempt has been made to 

secure tranquillity without annexation by trusting to the control 
of British Residents appointed to watch over the local chiefs. The 
King of Dahomey in a different part of the world has ventured to 
beard the power of England, and has had the outlet of his misera- 
ble commerce blockaded in consequence. The quarrels of Canada 
and British Columbia have been allayed, if not ended, by Lord 
Dufferin, and peace has been restored in Barbadoes, where a dispute 
arose between the planters and Mr. Pope Hennessy, in which 
both ies were wrong, but the Governor was not nearly 
‘so wrong as he had been at first asserted to be, and in the suppres- 
sion of a negro riot he was both resolute and merciful. He fairly 
earned the right to stay on until a more lucrative place was found 
for him at Hong Kong. Of all our colonies, none except the Cape 
causes much immediate anxiety. There Lord Carnarvon has made 
some progress towards mitigating the jealousies and distrust which 
threatened to defeat the scheme of federation which he favoured ; 
but unfortunately a serious danger has been caused by the 
neighbouring Transvaal Republic, which first provoked the Kafirs 
into a war and then failed to beat them ; and successes gained over 
any white men may embolden the natives to disturb the peace of 
English settlements. In India the visit of the Prince of Wales 
‘was continued and concluded with remarkable and uniform success, 
and evoked constant expressions of contentment among the natives 
and of loyalty among the chiefs. In the course of the year Lord 
Northbrook was replaced by Lord Lytton, whose appointment 
showed that a poet may, in the judgment of a Ministry, be 
capable of being also a statesman. It is much too soon as yet to 
judge whether this appointment, which showed commendable 
a on the of those who made it, will be justitied by the 
result, The fall in silver crippled for a time the finances of India, 
and the Viceroy had no choice but to urge and insist on the 
strictest economy. Lord Lytton has shown more impetuosity and 
sentimental feeling than wisdom in the efforts he has made to 
lower and rebuke the judicial and civil services in the interest of 
the natives; but he has acted with promptness in Khelat, and has 
strengthened the outposts of India on the road to Herat; and he 
has organized and will preside over, with equal aptitude and 
delight, the approaching splendid ceremonial when the Queen will 
be proclaimed as Empress at Delhi. It is fortunate that before the 
ceremonial takes place one threatening source of disturbance in the 
East should have been removed by the Treaty of Chefoo, concluded 
after the Yunnan mission had successfully reached Calcutta, in 
which China finally assented to the demands of England, humbled 
herself for the murder of Mr. Margary, opened the road for trade 
with Burmah, and established foreigners in a much more recog- 
nized and secure position than had previously been conceded. 

The United States have claimed and exercised the right to have 
an Exhibition as well as other great countries, and the Philadelphia 
show has been quite as big and as successful as any of its prede- 
cessors. But otherwise things have not been very bright in 
America. General Grant's Presidency is drawing toa close, and if it 
was ever thought possible that a third term of oflice should be 
accorded to him, the expectation died away with the disclosures of 
the very high places to which corruption had reached. The Secre- 
tary of War only escaped impeachment through a technical 
doubt as to whether he could be impeached after his resignation of 
office had been accepted ; but that he, or at any rate his wite, had 
taken money for the sale of offices was unquestionable, and the 
President’s Private Secretary was strongly suspected, though 
it was not proved, to have been a party to the gigantic whisky 
frauds. In a fit of economical reaction the House of Repre- 
sentatives cut down the incomes of diplomatists, halved the 
President's salary, and temporarily deprived some of the public 
offices of the necessaries of existence. The resignation of General 
Schenck, who had to repair home to explain his connexion with 
the Emma Mine, caused a vacancy in the representation of the 
United States in London, and Mr. Dana was at first nominated 
to the post; but his appointment was cancelled by the Senate, 
partly because he had been engaged in a controversy with Mr. 

wrence as to the authorship of certain notes on a text-book of 
International Law, and partly because he wrote a letter in which 
he said he scorned to appear and defend himself. After incessant 
wire-pulling and caballing Mr. Hayes was selected as the 
Republican, and Mr. Tilden as the Democratic, candidate for the 
Presidency. Both pledged themselves to economical and 
administrative reform, and to the maintenance of a sound currency ; 
but there was some little difference, if not in their policy, yet in 
their feeling, towards the South, and there was the great question 
between them whether the party in office was to stay in, or whether 
the party that was out should have itsturn. When the elections in 
most of the States had been made known, it was supposed that Mr. 
Tilden was within one vote of the requisite majority, and that he 
could ouly be beaten if Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida could 
be carried by the Republicans. Instantly began a tierce struggle, 
fraud and violence being freely imputed to each side by its opponents. 
On the mere face of the returns the Republicans were successtul 
in those States; but, on the other hand, the Governor of Oregon 
had passed over a Republican elector whom he judged to be legally 
incompetent, and returned a Democrat, The mede in which 


disputed returns were to be dealt with under the Constitution was 
so far doubtful as to be made a matter of keen controversy, and 
great fury of party feeling was displayed in ing by anticipation 
as to what was to be done. But the mass of the people are very 
averse to seeing so conspicuous a failure in their Constitution 
proclaimed to the world, as would be indicated by the President 
depending on an unjust manceuvre for office; efforts are being 
made to avoid scandal, and a joint Committee of the two Houses 
has been appointed, which it may be hoped will hit on some satis- 
compromise, 
he opening of the year foun jes in France preparin 

for the electoral struggle which was to Mocide whether feauien. 
after all its supposed waverings, really wished for a Republic. M. 
Butiet was Minister, and he certainly wished for nothing of the 
sort, He issued a circular in which he intimated that he and the 
President were entirely with the Conservatives; the Assembly, in 
almost the last act of its existence, refused to abolish the state of 
siege which had prevailed in at least half of France ; and when M. 
Léon Say associated in his candidateship friends eminently respect- 
able but of decided Republican views, AL Buttet called on him to 
resign office ; but as it was found that, if he went, M. Dufaure and 
M. Wallon would go too, the Ministry went on without change, 
but with opinions so divided that an electoral manifesto was 
issued. The election for the Senate was held at the beginning 
of February, and 110 Republicans were returned. But this 
was only a prelude to the great Republican triumph of 
February 20, when France pronounced with incontestable 
decisiveness for the Republicans and against M. Butfet, who 
suttered no less than three defeats in his own endeavour to get a 
seat. He resigned, and was succeeded by M. Dufaure and a 
moderate Republican Cabinet, including M. Waddington, who, as 
Minister of Public Instruction, at once brought ina Bill for re- 
storing all the control of University degrees to the State. Large, 
however, as was the majority of the Republicans in the Chamber, 
parties were very evenly balanced in the Senate; and M. 
Waddington’s Bill was atterwards rejected in the Senate by a 
majority of 5. The Chamber was principally occupied during the 
summer in examining and avoiding the elections of the adversaries 
of the Republic; but the state of siege was raised, public 
meetings were allowed, a promise was given by the President that 
there should be no further prosecutions against Communists, with 
the exception of persons who had been guilty of gross non-political 
crimes, some changes were made in the Administration, and, on the 
death of M. Ricard in May, M. Marcére, a very staunch Re- 
publican, was appointed Minister of the Interior. The Ministry, 
however, itself opposed the wishes of its supporters with re- 
gard to the Municipal Bill, and successfully insisted on re- 
taining the nomination of mayors in all the large towns. 
When the Chamber reassembled in the autumn further 
differences arose between the Ministry and the majority in the 
Chamber, the extreme section of which had been reintorced by the 
aid of a veteran intriguer in Prince Napoleon. The Chamber 
would not vote an increase to the pay of the parish priests, struck 
out a vote for army chaplains, and was very sore at finding military 
honours denied to members of the Legion of Honour buried without 
religious rites. The Ministry was defeated in the Chamber, and 
at the same time found itself beaten in the Senate on the question of 
a measure further assuring the security of the Communists. As 
he did not possess the confidence of either House, M. Dufaure 
resigned ; and, after much delay, M. Jules Simon succeeded him, 
the President yielding so far as to accept as his First Minister a 
member of the Government of September, but retaining General 
Berthaut, who had replaced General de Cissey in the Ministry of 
War, thus leaving open the point, on which the President strongly 
insisted, that the Ministers of War, Marine, and Foreign Affairs 
should be peculiarly his Ministers, and not liable to be removed 
when the rest of a Ministry was changed. M. Gambetta, who 
has steadily endeavoured to show himself as moderate as possi- 
ble, did not hesitate, when speaking at Belleville itself, to 
call the Communist insurrection a great crime, and supported 
the Government in its assertion that it was necessary for 
France to maintain a Minister at the Vatican. He has recently 
devoted himself chiefly to finance, having been named President 
of the Finance Commission of the Chamber; and besides put- 
ting forward an elaborate financial scheme of his own, he has 
supported, criticized, and opposed M. Léon Say, the Minister of 
Finance, who sustained a deteat on the small question of the Salt- 
tax, but who has worked with great energy and prudence to main- 
tain the national credit, and has secured a very respectable surplus 
for the current year, while he continually preaches the extreme of 
caution as to the future. 

Little that calls for notice has happened in Germany, where that 
silence has long prevailed which makes itself felt when Prince 
Bismarck does not wish to speak. The Chancellor has, however, 
carried to the bitter end his quarrel with Count Arnim, who was 
finally condemned in his absence to the monstrous sentence of five 
years’ imprisonment for writing a silly and indiscreet pamphlet 
which did not deserve to be noticed at all further than by exclu- 
sion trom office, for which the writer showed himself totally unfit. 
in the last days of the year the Chancellor has also had 
a struggle wita the German Parliament, and has forced it 
to accept the withdrawal of press offences from juries, in 
order that the laborious attempt to frame a new financial 
code might not have been made in vain. Austria has been en- 
gaged all the year in reconciling or moderating the contlicting 
pretensions of the Magyars and the Slaves; and unfortunately the 
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relations between Austria and Hungary have been strained by 
the claim of the Hungarians to have a State Bank of their own, 
with an issue of notes, which the Austrians reasonably think 
would imperil the credit of Austria itself. In Italy the Min- 
ghetti Ministry came to an untimely end through the offence 
which its Railway Bills had given to the Tuscan deputies. Signor 
Depretis, with a Ministry of the pure Left, succeeded to power, 
and, using his victory with extreme moderation, and in fact 
imitating his predecessors as closely as possible, gained the con- 
fidence of the country, and in the elections held towards the 
end of the year obtained a majority so large as to be almost 
em ing. Were it not that brigandage still makes Sicil 
one of the darkest spots in Europe, the affairs of Italy, whic 
has at last arrived at the glory of a balanced budget, would 
seem very promising; although, as the great Mantegazza trial 
seemed to show, there are still influences at work, even 
in the highest circles, which recall the bad traditions of 
the past. Spain, too, has so far prospered that it has at last 
seen the end of the Carlist war. After the fall of Estella Don 
Carlos left the country and the reign of the young King fairly 
commenced. His reign appears to be a close copy of that of his 
mother, who has returned to Spain, to preside over and foster the 
imitation. Reaction is triumphant; Protestants are treated with 
the contumely due to heretics ; and a plot has been invented or dis- 
covered affording a convenient pretext for keeping Zorrilla and 
other Liberal leaders in exile. At the same time, one more effort 
has been made to reconquer Cuba, and Martinez Campos, whose 
services in the Carlist campaign are supposed to have made him 
dangerous at home, has been sent to see whether he can succeed 
where so many have failed. 

Trade has not been flourishing either in England or elsewhere. 
The default of Egypt has been added to that of Turkey and Peru, 
and the commerce of Buenos Ayres and its contingent States has 
been affected by a series of financial or political disasters. The 
world is still suffering from the American and French wars, and 
may earnestly pray not to have to sutler from another great Euro- 
pean war in the East. In the social history of England the 
most remarkable event has been the Bravo case, which offered 
to the world the strange spectacle of the sins and sutfer- 
ings of a private family being dragged to light day after 
day for the amusement of a prurient public under the autho- 
rity of an impotent Court, fettered by no restraint and guarded by 
no rules. The crops of errors and frauds to which the creation 
of Limited Liability Companies gave rise has not perhaps been 
fully gathered in, but the swindle committed against the Stock 
Exchange by the offending promoters of the Eupion Company has 
at last met its reward, while the disclosures of the Lisbon Tram- 
way case forced Lord Henry Lennox to retire with unblemished 
honour, but in proper expiation of a casual mistake, from a post 
he was occupying to the satisfaction of every one. Few years 
have been marked by a succession of such terrible calamities. 
The shocking accident at Abbot's Ripton in the beginning of the 
year has been paralleled by another on almost the same spot 
at the end of the year, and travellers may well be uneasy at 
two such disasters occurring on one of the best-managed of 
English lines. But these and similar calamities have been 
thrown into comparative shade by the catastrophe of the fire 
which consumed the Brooklyn Theatre, while this and all other 
horrors are indefinitely surpassed by the awful havoc made 
by the storm-wave in the delta of the Ganges, when nearly 

hundred thousand persons are supposed to have perished 
in a single night. Nor has death been idle in the quieter work of 
everyday destruction. Many eminent names have passed away. Hun- 
gary has lost in Deak the most eminent, perhaps the only one really 
eminent, among her statesmen. The long career of Cardinal An- 
tonelli has come to an end, and he will no longer weave ropes of 
sand to bind the Papacy to the Temporal Power. The still longer 
career of the Duke of Saldanha, who had seen, caused, and survived 
more revolutions than any other man in Europe, has also ended, and 
ended in . Lord Lyttelton has left a blank that cannot easily 
be filled up in many spheres of high and useful work, and Lord 
Sandhurst, Lady Augusta Stanley, Chief-Justice Whiteside, and 
Sir Thomas Henry in England, and the Duke of Galliera in Italy, 
have gone, leaving behind them many memories of military ability, 
charitable activity, judicial eminence, or extraordinary muniticence. 
The list of the losses of literature is also unusually long, although, 
with the exception of that of George Sand, no name may belong 
to that of the first rank. But the names of Harriet Marti- 
neau, Mr. Forster, Colonel Chesney, Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
Mr. Henry Kingsley, Mr. Lane the Orientalist, and Mr. Russell, 
one of the most vigorous of the vigorous race of Scotch 
editors, are not to be easily forgotten or lightly mentioned 
by those who have for many years followed and delighted in the 
etforts of their fertile pens. 1n literature, as in all other departments 
of human life, very great eminence seems to become every day 
rarer; but the abundance and the excellence of merit of the second 
order which displays itself in every direction is the best proof of 
the width and strength of modern civilization, and is perhaps its 
most distinguishing and characteristic feature. 


PRESENTS. 


majority of our readers were to sum up the amount of gratification 
which they think they derive from receiving presents, they would 
“spend estimate it at a very low figure. Yet there seem to 

some who erect this custom into a conspicuous element of 
social enjoyment. Just as a certain type of school-girl finds an 
ineffable delight in loading her special friends with costly offer- 
ings, so among adults one occasionally meets with a person who 
devotes a considerable amount of time and thought to this prac- 
tice. It is probable too that, even in the case of those who only 
very moderately cultivate the habit, and who in their turn receive 
these friendly tokens but rarely, the pleasure realized is greater 
than a first view of the matter suggests. We could all live, no 
doubt, without giving and taking presents, yet social life would 
be robbed of something of its finer charm were the custom wholly 
abolished. And if presents are an institution which deserves to be 
preserved at all, it seems worth while to find out the best means of 
making it as productive of pleasure as possible. It must at once 
be obvious that making a present is a different thing from merely 
transferring so much pecuniary value to a person in order to 
relieve a supposed want. Present-making somehow differs from 
an act of charity. It is possible that there are a good many people 
habitually receiving presents who are accustomed to estimate 
them exclusively by a pecuniary standard. The greedy nephew 
who looks out for his annual hamper from his rich uncle is chiefly, 
if not solely, concerned with the weight of the game and the 
quantity and market value of the wine. But this is not, we sup- 
pose, the ideal of a present according to the judgment of a thought- 
tul person. Pecuniary value may no doubt enter as an ingrediert 
into the total worth of a present, even in the eyes of the most re- 
fined person. Yet it hardly suffices of itself to make a present 
suitable and excellent. 

The first retlection which naturally occurs to one in looking at 
the characteristic qualities of a present is that it is an action 
which professes to be a pleasurable one, not only to the recipient, 
but also to the giver himself. One imagines that the giits of 
friendship should spring not from any interested aim or sense of 
obligation in the giver’s mind, but from a sincere personal affection. 
A present may be said to fail in its function unless it gives rise to 
at least a moderate glow of delight in the mind of the giver. In 
fact, the natural origin of the system, to judge by the practice of 
very young people, who are often prodigal of their gifts, seems to 
be the impulse of a happy and abundant affection to utter itself in 
some tangible expression. Mr. Spencer speaks somewhere of the 
luxury of pity; yet it is probable that this periectly spontaneous 
generosity brings a still deeper, as it certainly does bring a purer, 
delight. On the other hand, it is this fact of atfection which gives, 
or should give, its prime value toa present in the eyes of the re- 
cipient himself. A welcome gift must be recognized as a voucher 
of personal regard, otherwise it sinks to the rank of a bare material 
acquisition. By keeping in mind this double side of the plea- 
sure value of a present, one may easily determine one or two of 
the most prominent conditions of its success. In the first 
place, it is evident that a present should have the aspect of 
perfect spontaneity. A thing that is asked for, in however 
covert a manner, cannot yield a pure delight either to the 
giver or to the receiver. As we shall see presently, there are 
many presents which do, to some extent, wear the appearance of a 
fulfilment of claim, and for other reasons these may have a value of 
their own; yet, where there is any doubt about the spontaneity on 
the part of either person concerned, the action falls short of ideal 
excellence. It fails in this case to yield the highest quality of 
pleasure—namely, that which springs on one side from the indul- 
gence of tender regard, and on the other side from au assurance 
of this regard in another's mind. A second point of excellence in 
a present relates to its form. Since a giit is before all other 
things an expression of a personal sentiment, the thing chosen 
to convey this feeling should have a certain dignity or charm 
of its own. The expression .of all pleasurable emotions instinc- 
tively falls into a pleasing and graceful form, and the interchange 
of retined personal atfection naturally adopts the medium of some- 
thing graceful or beautiful. It is reasonable too that, when a 
person deliberately attempts to convey a sentiment of respect and 
attachment, he should seek to make the gift as worthy as possible 
in its external and esthetic aspects, One main reason for making 
a present of considerable pecuniary value is that it is thus rendered 
worthy to be the expression of an admiring affection; and perhaps 
a certain appearance of beauty in a giit still better fits it for 
its purpose. Sober adults do not of course feel in the same way 
as enthusiastic lovers, and it would be foolish for a man, when 
selecting presents, to confine himself to pretty jewelry or other 
ornamental objects. Yet a touch of graceful sentiment in a pre- 
sent is essential, and where this exists it is pretty certain to suggest 
an externally worthy object. When, as often happens, other con- 
siderations lead one to select articles of utility, and even perishable 
commodities, it is still possible to add this esthetic ingredient of 
value. A case of wine of singularly tine bouquet is felt alike by 
giver and receiver to have this quality of dignity; and the bare 
fact of exceptional rarity often suffices to raise an otherwise 
prosaic object to the required esthetic level. 

While any offering which springs from sincere affection, and 

sesses the dignity appropriate to such an impulse, must be re- 
cognized 4s conforming to the first essentials of a present, there 


, are other qualities and circumstances which help to lend to such a 
| tribute a special value. Let us first look on the pleasure to be 
NOTHING perhaps sooms at first sizht of Jess importance 


realized by the receiver, since it is the anticipation of this which 


than the custom of making presents to one’s friends. But tew | makes the chief ingredient in the enjoyment of the giver. A 
people indulge in the practice to any great extent, and if the | present comes, or should come, as something personal, breathing, 
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so to speak, of the characteristic qualities of the giver. The more 
vivid and the more numerous the associations between an object 
and the person who proffers it, the more acceptable will it be to an 
imaginative mind. A comparatively poor present may become in- 
teresting, and even wear a certain appearance of costliness, if it is 
highly characteristic of the giver’s habits of thought or tastes. 
We Bm to set a price even on the dry books we used when 
young to receive from aunt or grandmamma, when we begin to reflect 
on the close relation between the ideas of the book and the 
jarities of the giver’s mind. This quality of presents ob- 
viously depends on the giver’s. perfect liberty of selection. Yet 
nobody is accustomed to make a present simply in order to air 
some Fv apessen of taste. The affection which prompts the action 
will suggest a certain fitness to the receiver’s circumstances 
and wants. this way the pleasure to the receiver will mosteasily 
be augmented, and this for a double reason. A present which 
exactly answers to some long-felt desire not only gains in imme- 
diate, but also in associated, value. That is to say, it comes as a 
roof of a thoughtful and painstaking affection. All of us perhaps 
oe been happy enough to experience now and again the pleasure 
which flows from a gift when it thus speaks of previous kindly 
attention and wise forethought. Most people want, in a sense, 
things which they do not feel justified in purchasing for them- 
selves, and nothing is more suitable for a present than a little 
ao So the receiver would be exceedingly glad to possess, 
though he would probably think it extravagant to procure it for 
himself. If, too, the object selected answers to some distinctive 
taste of the receiver, it is all the more welcome as evincing a 
subtle oe pepe as well as thoughtfulness on the part of the 
offerer. If we now turn to the giver of the present, we find that 
each of these qualities serves to enhance his pleasure as well. If 
the giver of a present has followed out his own special tastes in 
erforming the action, he has manifestly realized the pleasure of 
unfettered choice as well as that of indulging a ruling liking. If, 
again, the gift is fitted to secure to the receiver a special pleasure 
by reason of its adaptation to his wishes and tastes, the anticipa- 
tion of this result will increase the satisfaction of the giver as 
well. It appears from this that the best present is one which 
answers at once to the tastes of the giver and of the receiver, 
though it is evident that this ideal cannot be attained in all 
cases. 


We have purposely reserved to the end one or two questions re- 
lating to the conditions of a successful present. It seems to follow 
from the considerations just enumerated that the freer the giver the 
more excellent is the gift likely to be ; and this is true in the main. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that the act of giving yields to the giver 
a special pleasure when it is accompanied by an impulse of gratitude, 
and the question arises how far this reflection serves to limit the 
perfect freedom of the giver. Is there no such thing as reciprocity 
even in these lighter and more graceful services, and may not the 
total result of a present be increased when it is recognized as a 
response to a previous kindness on the other side? The first thin 
that occurs to one here is that, whether we wish it or not, we are all 
under numerous obligations to our friends; and the ideal of a per- 
fectly free and unclaimed gift is, after all, something of a fictitious 
abstraction. Still it may be asked whether there is any place in 
the art of making presents for a definite consciousness of reciprocal 
kindness? To this it must be said that it is wholly a question of 
’ a balance of advantages. When a present bears no discoverable 
relation to any previous service on the other side, we are sure that 
it yields the giver the pure enjoyment of affection; while, for the 
same reason, it clearly grows in value to the receiver. On the 
other hand, the existence of such a relation may afford the giver 
the pleasure of gratitude. Also it may in certain cases ease the 
receiver's mind of a somewhat oppressive sense of indebtedness. 
‘Yet against these advantages has to be set the great disadvantage 
that in such a case the giver may be impelled, not by spontaneous 
gratitude, but by a sense of obligation, and that this possibility 
must materially lessen the delight with which the receiver accepts 
the gift. There seems, however, to be a way of combining to 
some extent the advantages of spontaneity and reciprocity. If the 
past service has not given rise to a definite claim, or even expecta- 
tion, on the part of the recipient of the present, the giver may dis- 
guise the fact of reciprocity by offering something which bears no 
discoverable proportion in its value to the service. Among friends 
there are always a number of vague and unmeasured balances of 
indebtedness floating, so to speak, in the air. Not only so, but there 
are many little acts of kindness which are rendered without any 
after expectation of a return, and which we may be all the more 
glad to requite because we are not under any definite obligation to 
do so. In these cases a delicate and skilful hand can easily manage 
so to shape the gift which a graceful impulse has prompted as to 

ive it an appearance of perfect spontaneity. On the other 
a which is obviously an equivalent for 
some past kindness is deprived of a good deal of the subtle 
charm of a free unsolicited favour. Of all forms of reciprocity, 
moreover, that of mutual present-giving is perhaps the most fatal to 
the charm of the thing. Nothing is more commonplace and dull in 
its suggestions than a present which sgems to have been directly 
called forth by some previous gift from the other side. The pious 

ractice common to certain young ladies of exchanging birthday 
Ban with Scripture texts represents perhaps the last stage of 
dulness in present-giving, 

Next to the question of reciprocity in presents, that of periodicity 
seems to be one of the most interesting. The custom of giving 
annual presents on birthdays, at Christmas, and so on, has certain 


obvious advantages. The receiver thus not only secures an 
aggregate of gifts, but in each single case he has the extra pleasure 
of anticipation. Again, he derives an added enjoyment from the 
knowledge of a constant and enduring affection. On the side of 
the giver, once more, there is a clear element of value in this prac- 
tice. It is possible that love, like certain other emotions, is subject 
toa poeta law of periodic development. In this case a regularly 
recutring opportunity of one’s regard has a natural 
justification. However this be, there are indisputable advan- 
tages in having a fixed date for remembering and expressing one’s 
affection to one’s friends. We are most of us so busy as to be apt 
to lose sight of absent friends, including those for whom we cherish 
a deep attection, and the gentle reminder of a recurring season is to 
a sincerely kind person highly acceptable. On the other side of the 
account, however, we must set the liability of all habitual actions 
to lose their freshness and charm. It is hardly possible for the 
habitual present-maker to feel on each new anniversary the glow 
of pleasure which the giver of an occasional present experiences. 
It is true, he may get more pleasure altogether, but in each single 
instance his delight is less. A far greater disadvantage in the case 
of these recurring presents springs from the fact that customary kind- 
ness is pretty sure to beget a sense of claim. This last ingredient 
clearly diminishes the pleasure to the receiver by age. the gift 
to the rank of a right; we set little store by that to which we feel 
ourselves justly entitled. Not only so, but the fact that a customary 
present generates this sense of claim acts on the giver’s mind, so 
that, when the worthy motive fails, he feels himself in a measure 
compelled to renew the gift. The fact of regular recurrence is thus 
apt to interfere with, or at least to obscure, the perfect spontaneity 
ot a present, and the receiver of it is accordingly deprived of that 
certainty of affectionate interest which is of the very soul of an 
acceptable present. It would thus seem that, though the custom 
of renewing a present at definite periods of time is by no means to 
be undervalued, it is not favourable to the highest type of a pre- 
sent, which should be free from all ambiguity as to the exciting 
motive. It is a nice question whether relatives are fitted to be the 
best present-givers. Into this point, however, we have no space to 
enter. The reader will easily be able to judge of it by hel 

of the suggestions already unfolded. We will only remar 

that we are by no means so Quixotic as to wish to interfere 
with a practice which is regarded by most young people as the 
principal function of,aunts, uncles, and elderly relatives in general. 


THE ORANGE-TREE, 


4 gym is a dulness of colouring in London which Londoners 
too easily excuse or forget. American cities in the same lati- 
tude have nothing of it. Anthracite coal or wood fires do not pro- 
duce that universal blackness which pervades our air, water, mud, 
the fronts of our houses, and even their interiors. Bright colouring 
is impossible; for all colour, however bright, is soon changed into 
dun. Even the trees in the squares assume an invisible green ; 
and only the diurnal watering-pipe keeps a little faded bloom upon 
the Park tulips. To eat, breathe, and see nothing except through a 
smoky medium cannot, we supposé, be very unwholesome, for London 
isa healthy city ; but there are times when the most devoted cockney 
longs for the blue sea, the sunny sky, the glowing colours of a 
foreign land. In the height of summer a few orange-trees in tubs, 
mere shadows and ghosts of real o trees, appear in some of 
the London squares. They hibernate early, having produced no 
fruit, and are at best but melancholy apparitions. ‘They are gone 
long before the November fog has come, before the pavement is 
greasy, the air thick, the mud deep, the wind heavy with moisture ; 
and it is perhaps as well. The sight of their stunted growth, their 
rudimentary berries, might be too much for any one who knows 
what an orange-tree can be in November or December under more 
favourable conditions. Let such a one seize his hat and portman- 
teau and make a rush for Southampton. Let him get up in the 
y dawn, and, while he drives to Waterloo, let him observe 
carefully the London sun as it goes through the process of rising— 
if that can be called rising which only consists in gradually making 
more visible the dirty dulness of closed shop-fronts and deserted 
streets, and in retiring at once before the midday darkness. Let 
him go on board and go to bed, and remain there for three days, 
unless indeed he likes better to survey with his outward eyes the 
cradle of the deep in which he is rocked. Then let him look up as 
he passes the hills of Cintra and the mouth ofthe Tagus; the ruddy 
Cape of St. Vincent, which looks as if its rocks were stained with 
the blood of British seamen; the blue cliffs of Trafalgar, the last 
land which Nelson saw ; and the mysterious mountains of the Atlas, 
the rocky Abyla standing face to face with Calpe, the other and more 
famous Pillar. There let him land. He finds himself already in 
a different climate. English ways, not to say English customs 
and the English Custom House, are around him. The sky and the 
sea have a foreign look ; but the streets, the shops, the soldiers, the 
lacards, are English. He hardly realizes the fact that he has left 
land so many days’ journey to the north, and that the promontory 

on which he stands forms one of the side posts of the gateway of 
the Mediterranean, An aloe or two, a row of prickly pears, a tur- 
baned Turk, or a shovel-hatted priest, makes him think of the 
scenery of the Italian Opera; but they have assumed no look of 
reality as yet. Then, perhaps in some shady lane of the town, he 
glances through a dark archway into a garden, and there, growing, 
not ina tub, but in its native soil, not stunted, but twenty feet 
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high, with great green leaves and the golden fruit nestling among 
them, he sees his first genuine orange-tree. 

It stands in a magnificent landscape. Towering up nearly per- 
pendicular behind it are fourteen hundred feet of grey limestone, 
ragged and rough, but dazzling in the sunshine to Northern eyes. 
The sky-line is sharply defined by the white saw-teeth against the 
deep blue. Here and there a spot of dark green vegetation affords 
a scanty browsing place to half-a-dozen long-eared goats. Below 
the purple waves dance and sparkle, white-sailed feluccas cross the 
bay, ma the brown hills beyond look down upon Algeciras—the 
Green Islands of the Moors, The waters of the bay have swal- 
lowed all but one, now no longer green, but white with fortifica- 
tions and bristling with guns, a standing menace to the English 
fortress opposite. Some ninety years the anxious eyes of 
Elliot and his little army were turned on the Spanish preparations 
for the famous siege, and had to watch in silence while their fiery 
trial was prepared for them before their faces. Nearer we may 
recognize the New Mole, on which, under Rooke, the seamen of 
Hicks and Jumper landed in 1704; the Lines, which bore the 
attack of the Spanish fire-ships in 1780; the Old Mole, the Ala- 
meda, and all the little piers and landing places which together go 
to make up the port of Gibraltar. The red-tiled roofs, the white 
walls, the many-coloured shutters of the windows glow in the 
‘warm winter sunshine. High up on the steep side of the bare 
rock, at the angle which may be said to form the pass from the 
mainland to the town, stands the Moorish castle, one of the 
few fragments of antiquity which the place contains. Where 
everything is in working repair, fortifications and barracks, 
batteries and churches alike, the ancient walls, zigzagging down 
the hill from the tall square tower above to the old port below, 
look strange and out of place, the sole surviving witnesses besides 
the rock itself, of the days when Taric, the Persian freedman, led 
his Africans into Spain. Some part of the buildings may date 
from the time when the Moors colonized the barren slope, bringing 
with them, no doubt, the apes from Barbary and the orange-tree 
from the orchards of Andalusia. Their dominion lasted for seven 
centuries and a half where no Pheenician, Roman, or Goth had 
thought it worth while to build so much as a fort. It has been 
remarked that what one Roderick lost another regained. Roderick 
the Goth forfeited life and realm at the Guadalete in the eighth 
century, and Roderick of Arcos took Gibraltar in the fifteenth 
from Mohammed IX. But, though Gibraltar may, strictly speak- 
ing, be reckoned among the possessions of the last Gothic King, 
there is no evidence that it had ever been inhabited before the 
coming of Taric ibn Zeyad. The apes have dwindled to the little 
flock preserved, like pheasants in England, by the keepers of the 
signal-station. ‘The castle, where it is not in ruin, has been 
worked into the modern fortifications. But the “ tree is living 

t,” and flourishes in many a hanging garden of the little city, to 
Teste eyes, at least, among the most beautiful of its adorn- 
ments. The simple harmony of natural colouring may be studied 
to advantage among its well-laden branches, for the leaf offers 
exactly the scientifically correct contrast to the fruit. The 
brilliant tint of the orange is best set off by the dark green of the 
foliage. It seems like destroying the balance ofa finely painted 
picture to pluck a single orange. When the leaves were still young 
and pale the t white blossoms ap Next, as the 
foliage assumed a deeper hue, the light green fruit became visible. 
Then, as the leaves darkened, as more and more of the blue of the 
sky was absorbed, the yellow tone was transferred, until at length 
the full glory of both leaves and fruit was attained, and the cold 
harmony of spring became the ripe contrast of autumn. 

Though the orange-tree may be the most beautiful thing in 
Gibraltar, there is no want of beauty and interest in the scenery, cir- 
cumscribed as it is, of the famous Rock. The English visitor expects 
to seeafortress. He findsa wild mountain, rich gardens, a busy city, 
a summer sea, cliffs which rival Shakspeare’s, panoramas of folding 
hills, and a population formed of the most picturesque constituents 
the world affords. Dark-eyed Spanish ladies, with the graceful 
mantilla round their proud heads, contrast with the bustling Eng- 
lish merchants’ clerks. Soldiers in the scarlet uniform of England 
march briskly through the streets to the enlivening music or fife 
and drum. Here and there may be seen the white capote of the 
Arab lounging in a sunny corner, or the crimson burnouse, the 
turban, the yellow ae of a people who, whatever they may 
have done in the eighth century, certainly never hurry themselves 
in the nineteenth. The seeker for antiquities may be disappointed. 
He will see the arms and badges of Charles V. over a gateway ; 
may trace some ancient masonry in the old sea wall, now masked 
by a line of white limestone batteries ; and may observe that the 
Old Church, hideously modern as it is, contains at one end some 
features of the Pointed style of the fifteenth century. The castle, 
indeed, is there, with its rough yellow keep, its pointed arches, and 
the walls, with their six towers, descending like steps, which once 
protected the port. But even here he can find few features of 
sufficient importance to be worth a nearer inspection. He is 
driven to pass it by, wondering how much of its remains date from 
the Moorish conquest and how much from the time of Abdul 
Mumen, who in 1160 fortified the town. Ascending the hill by 
roads cut in the rock, he goes past a guard-house and a magazine of 
undoubtedly modern construction ; and, after walking a few yards, 


tinds himself already high above the roofs and gardens. A short | 
but steep ascent, which is best made early in the morn-| 


ing before the sun has crossed the sharp line of the summit, 
brings him to the signal-station on one of the highest 
points of the Rock. All along the path constant changes 


of view are afforded. Looking back, the Castle forms a fore- 
ground to the distant mountain, the first on Spanish territory, 
and locally known as the Queen of Spain’s Chair. Beyond it, a 
little to the left, gleaming white on a hill, is San Roque, whither 
the Spanish inhabitants of Gibraltar removed when Sir George 
Rooke took their town. Full in front is the Bay, rolling its blue 
waves up to the foot of the Rock. Beyond, on the western shore, is. 
Algeciras, a more ancient town than Gibraltar ; and not far from 
it, but invisible from the Rock, are the remains of a Roman 
station. The background is filled with mountains as far as the 
eye can see; those in front dotted with limestone in regular strata, 
those beyond marked here and there with a white village, here 
and there topped by atower. As the signal-station is reached, 
a still finer view is obtained. Looking due south along the axis of 
the Rock, the height known as O'Hara’s Folly, with its ruined 
tower standing on the sharp ridge of limestone, es bleached into 
marble whiteness, offers a strong contrast to the blue sea on either 
hand, the blue mountains across the Strait beyond, and the sky, 
bluer than all, above. The English traveller feels a thrill as he 
gazes into Africa, so to speak, over those mysterious mountains. 
They rise precipitously from the water, the highest being the 
ancient Abyla, the ‘Mountain of God” according to the 
Pheenicians. ‘The Saracens called it after Musa, as they called 
Calpe after his lieutenant, Tarik; and the modern English soldier, 
outdoing even the Moor in his want of sentiment, has given it the 
familiar name of the Ape’s Hill. Below, but hardly visible, is 
Ceuta, the Spanish convict settlement of which so shocking an 
account appeared recently in the English papers. The seven hills 
which gave it the ancient name Sebta, from which the modern 
Ceuta is corrupted, cannot be made out; but the traveller can 
hardly help contrasting the horrors which go on, so to speak, 
under his very eyes across the Strait, with the orderly, if stern, 
rule of the “ state of siege” in Gibraltar. Turning to the east- 
ward, he looks over a parapet fourteen hundred feet down into the 
Mediterranean. Steep as is the giddy height, it is still steeper a 
little further north, where a long sloping bank of loose 
sand extends almost from the very summit to the sea below, 
and cuts off the communication from north to south upon 
that side. The coast-line eastward curves gradually to- 
wards Malaga and the snowy Sierra, ranges of mountains 
appearing and disappearing in the blue distance as the sun- 
light comes and goes. Just below the signal-station may be seen, 
nestling at the foot of the cliff, the summer residence of the 
Governor, where last summer the children were startled from their 
games by the apparition of a dozen tailless “ monkeys ” which the 
dry weather had driven from their fastnesses in the rocks above. 
North of the slope of sand is Catalan Bay, a colony, it is said, of 
Genoese fishermen. They are cut off from all communication with 
the outer world, except by sea or when a dry season allows them 
to make a path along the shifting sands. 

Bleak and rugged as is the view, the sunshine, the colour- 
ing, the glowing purple of sea and sky impart a beauty 
which enables the traveller to understand, perhaps for the 
first time, why people talk as they do of the Mediterranean 
and its supremacy among inland seas. He turns reluctantly 
as the signalmen announce the approach of an ironclad from 
the West, or run up the ball which tells of the coming of 
the mail from England. A distant bugle-call catches his ear, ané 
he looks down to the parade-ground, a thousand feet below, where 
he sees the soldiers moving as on a chess-board, or watches the 
artillery practice from one of the forts at the water’s edge. The 
ledge of earth on which the town stands is interrupted by the 
— gardens, which include the parade-ground ; high above them, 

ut far below the station, a few villas are perched among stone- 
pines and vine-clad terraces, wherever there is standing-room for 
a house. The cultivation of the Rock contrasts strongly with the 
desolate bareness of the Spanish coast across the Bay. The English 
energy which has held Gibraltar against such fearful odds has also- 
made it into a garden. The roadway above the Alameda might 
have been transplanted bodily from Surrey, if it were not for the 
prickly pears and the aloes here and there. There are English 
yachts in the Bay; English steamers come and go; English 
carriages drive along the street as if it were Piccadilly. As the 
parade breaks up, the troops march to their barracks to the souné 
of “Obadiah” or “Tommy, make room.” The exotics are 
and dusty, and do not obtrude their weird forms on the landscape, 
and it requires the full help of the frequent orange-trees to remind 
the visitor that he is not spending a summer in England, but a 
winter at Gibraltar. 


WAS ST. PETER AT ROME? 


Ny ~ question whether St. Peter was ever at Rome has beer 
discussed for three centuries past with a persistence and 
acrimony which no merely historical inquiry, however interesting, 
ever evokes. And yet the theological significance which both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant controversialists have conspired to 
attach to it is really as little justified by the recognized prin- 
ciples of either of the rival parties as it is conducive to a satis- 
factory settlement of the dispute. The Scriptural and traditional 
arguments alleged for the primacy, or supremacy, or infallibility 
| of St. Peter and his successors, whatever may be their weight, 
' would be equally valid if the Apostle had never visited Rome. 
It would still be quite conceivable, and easily explicable from 
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the circumstances of the case, that he or his successors should 
have fixed on the capital of the Empire as the future seat 
of the primatial See of Christendom. And it is quite conceiv- 
able now, as Roman Catholic writers of eminence have not 


hesitated to argue and even to urge, that the modern holders. 


of the office might see good reason for transferring their throne 
to some other locality—eg. as Father Pagani suggested, to 
Jerusalem. The Pope was not considered any the less the heir of 
the chief Apostle during the seventy years’ captivity of Avignon 
than before or since, and the difference between 70 years and 700 
is one not of principle but of detail. On the other hand, the 
clearest demonstration that St. Peter exercised his functions at 
Rome, and was martyred there, can of itself no more prove 
his supreme prerogatives, of whatever kind, than the fact, 
which has never been disputed, of St. Paul’s presence and martyr- 
dom at Rome is supposed by any one to establish such a claim on 
his behalf. If this point had been kept steadily in view by 
Catholics and Protestants alike, much unprofitable hair-splitting 
on both sides might have been avoided, and all competent judges 
would probably long ago have come to a pretty general agreement 
as to the main features of the case. As it is, St. Peter's founding 
of the Roman Church has been virtually raised by zealous advo- 
cates to the dignity of a “dogmatic fact,” while opponents who 
equalled their zeal and their indiscretion have made it a point of 
honour to deny the fact altogether. There are special reasons for 
protesting against such narrow perversity at this moment, because 
some recent discoveries of archeologists at Rome, to which we 
shall revert presently, appear to have thrown a good deal of fresh 
light on the matter, and it is highly desirable that their investiga- 
tions should be pursued and appreciated in a candid and critical 
spirit, apart from any theological prepossessions which may wrongly 
be imagined to be involved. It was observed, if we recollect 
rightly, by the learned Protestant Cave that it is not for the 
honour of Protestantism to seek to discredit conclusions resting 
on such strong historical testimony. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the presence and death of St. Peter at Rome, though 
hardly capable of demonstration, were attested by a chain of 
evidence which in any ordinary case, where no ulterior interests 
were thought to be at stake, would be accounted conclusive. Few 
writers have stated the argument more forcibly or impartially than 
Dr. Déllinger, who cannot be suspected of any undue partiality for 
the claims of the Roman See. Yet he considers “ the fact that St. 
Peter worked in Rome so abundantly proved and so deeply 
imbedded in the earliest Christian history that whoever treats it 
as a legend ought in consistency to treat the whole of the earliest 
Church history as legendary.” It may be worth while first to recall the 
salient points of the argument before turning to the new discoveries 
of the last few weeks which serve so materially to confirm it. 
And here we would again entreat our readers, of whatever 
theological school, to remember that they are concerned with an 
interesting point of ecclesiastical history, not with the merits of 
rival creeds, 

The two questions which have been raised are whether St. Peter 
founded the Church of Rome, and whether he died there. On the 
first point it has been shown that St. Paul's language in several 
passages of his Epistles clearly implies that before his first 
Visit to the metropolis of the ancient world a Church had 
already been founded there by an Apostle, and Peter is 
marked out by the universal tradition of all Christian, and 
the local tradition of the Roman Church, as that Apostle. More- 
over, St. Peter's first Epistle is dated from “ Babylon,” which 
is the name given to Rome in the Apocalypse, and can- 
not well have any other meaning here. It cannot be under- 
stood of the Egyptian Babylon, the station of a Roman legion, 
nor yet of the ancient Babylon on the Euphrates, which there is 
uo shadow of ground for supposing that St. Peter ever visited, 
and which is described by Pliny and Strabo as “a great desert,” 
emptied of its inhabitants. The Babylonian Jews had long before 
removed to Seleucia, and when uted there fled to Nearda 
and Nisibis, as we learn from Josephus. And St. Paul's words 
make it clear (Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24) that Mark, who is spoken of 
by St. Peter as in Babylon with him, was actually in Rome at the 
time. If we pass from the Scriptural evidences, Dionysius of 
Corinth and Irenzus in the second century mention Peter as the 
founder of the Roman Church. Clement of Rome refers to his 
martyrdom there, and Ignatius, writing to the Romans, reminds 
them of the example of Peter and Paul as their joint founders and 
teachers. Origen dwells on the circumstances of his martyrdom, 
as did Tertullian earlier, and the Roman Caius, about 200 4.D., 
specified the precise locality. Then there is the testimony of 

apias, cited by Eusebius, of Irenzeus, and of the Ebionite Preaching 
of Peter, document of the first century. And the time of the 
Apostle’s first visit to Rome is approximately fixed by the state- 
ment of Suetonius, that the Jews were ree | from Rome A.D. 49, 
on account of their raising disturbances “at the instigation of 
one Chrestus,” which is probably an allusion to the first formation 
of aChristian community there. The exiles returned to Rome after 
the death of Claudius, and it was not till about 62 that St. Paul 
came there. To this concurrence of positive testimony must be 
added the negative proof of the entire absence of any adverse 
testimony or tradition. It is strange, to say the least, that the 
legend, if such it be, should have thus remained in undisturbed 
possession. And now it is time to notice the remarkable accession 
which has accrued to the evidence during the last few weeks. 

The Roman catacombs connected with the Basilica of St. Agnes 
extva muros have long been considered the most ancient of all, and 


have accordingly been subjected to curious investigations during 
the last three centuries, from the time of Father Bosio. In our 
own day the learned Jesuit autiquary, Father Marchi, who had 
made the Catacombs his speciality, achieved several interesting 
discoveries there; but the crowning triumph was reserved for the 
well-known Count Rossi, who had succeeded to his labours, if we 
may trust the very interesting report of the Roman Correspondent 
of the Daily News :— ‘ 


In his Roma Sotterranea, and again in the Bullettino di Cristiana 
Archeologia, he was the first to show that the so-called catacombs of Saint 
Agnes really comprised two separate parts, one being the catacomb ex- 
cavated in the field belonging to the family of the patrician Roman virgin 
and martyr, on which field now stands the Basilica consecrated to her ; and 
the other being the catacomb commencing from the confines of the field 
afore-mentioned, and celebrated as that in which Saint Emerenziana, the 
foster-sister of Saint Agnes, herself too a martyr, was buried. This latter 
catacomb has been proved by Rossi to be none other than the true “ Ostrian 
cemetery ” where Peter baptised (ubi Petrus babtizabat), which was pre- 
viously sought for by Christian archzologists near the Via Salaria hard by, 
where the only ancient document which mentions it seemed to indicate its 
site. This Ostrian cemetery was a very ancient burial-ground of the early 
Christians; it was contemporaneous with the Apostolic origin of the 
Church: and the importance it derived from its antiquity was enhanced 
Ly the tradition that there Saint Peter was wont to baptise. 


Nor is this all. Rossi further observes that the list of oil phiale 
used for the lamps kept burning before the martyrs’ tombs—a list 
drawn up for Queen Theodolind in the time of Gregory the 
Great—indicates a sanctuary between the Via Nomentana and the 
Via Salaria Nuova, where “ the seat on which St. Peter first sat ” 
was preserved. Now this exactly corresponds with the site of the 
Ostrian cemetery, and thus confirms the previous tradition as to 
the spot where St. Peter sat and baptized, variously designated the 
Ostrian cemetery and cemetertum majus, as being coeval with the 
foundation of the Roman Church. But the process of verification 
has been advanceda stage beyond this. Father Bosio had discovered 
in this Ostrian cemetery a vault and a spacious crypt with an apse 
ornamented with red letters, which were, however, too faded for him 
to decipher, in the midst of which he presumed that an altar had 
originally stood. Rossi, as long ago as 1867, had expressed a 
ditferent opinion in his Bullettino di Cristiana Archeologia, He 
thought it most probable that the central space was occupied, not 
by an altar, but by “the chair wherein St. Peter first sat,” which 
was seen by the emissary of Queen Theodolind, and that the red 
letter inscription commemorated this august memorial; and he 
longed for the day when the inscription might be successfully 
deciphered and interpreted. This wish appears at length to have 
been gratitied, thanks to the exertions of a younger, but skilful and 
practised, labourer in the same field, Signor Mariano Armellini. 
Lhe Commission of Sacred Archzeology has been busily engaged since 
1873 in carrying on these investigations with the aid of Monsignor 
Crostarosa, owner of the ground under which the Ostrian cemetery 
is situated. The result was the discovery ofa subterranean church, 
which is thus described :— 


Reaching almost above the tribune a vaulted niche (arcosolium) rises from 
under the apse at the end of a crypt of considerable proportions, from whose 
lateral walls projects, on the right, a circular bracket cut out of the tufa,, 
with a chair in front. Owing to the damp and dilapidation of the apse, 
however, and still more to the prolonged closure of the cemetery, which has 
withheld from archeologists all access for about three centuries, the crypt 
has remained unexamined, and the place described by Bosio bas been unre- 
cognized. But now Armellini, thanks to the facilities afforded to the Com- 
mission, has employed unwonted patience, knowledge, and sagacity on the 
church and its tribune, and he has succeeded in distinguishing the very 
faint outlines of letters in red colour, and an inscription not sepulchral but 
historical. The name of Bosio is written at the top of the “ arcosolium ;’” 
and there is no doubt that the crypt seen by the first discoverer of the 
Roman catacombs is that identical one which has been disinterred under the 
enlightened auspices of Monsignor Crostarosa, although the stucco-leaf orna- 
mentation has been almost wholly obliterated. Here is part of the inscrip- 
tion:—*, . Sancept. . . . Cemerentiane. . . Amas.” The 
name of Saint Emerenziana in the first line is legible enough, and so far 
confirms the truth of Rossi’s opinion that the cemetery is the Ostrian one 
where Peter baptised, as that was the identical cemetery where the martyred 
Emerenziana was buried. The other letters of the first line are (in Armel- 
lini’s view) scarcely less clear in their reference to Saint Peter, and also 
support the consistency of the argument which connects the Apostle with 
that famous and most ancient cemetery. 


There is some difference of opinion as to whether the name of Pope 
Damasus can be detected in the second line, but the members of 
the Commission who have examined it, including Rossi himself, 
do not favour this view. That, however, is a matter of subordinate. 
importance. What has certainly been discovered, if the report 
should turn out to be trustworthy, does remarkably corroborate 
the existing tradition as to St. Peter’s presence and “ cathedra” 
at Rome. And without admitting, for reasons already explained, 
the theological significance of the discovery, we may readily agree. 
with the Voce della Verita as to its great interest for the study of 
Christian antiquities. 


CHRISTMAS NONSENSE. 


W HEX Balzac described the degradation of character in his 

successful journalist, Lucien de Rubempré, he naturally did 
not reckon, among other bad influences, the necessity of writing 
Christmas articles. French journalism has its own sins to answer 
for ; but none of them involve so silly an imitation gf sentiment and 
sense, such a wilful abandonment of natural and rational ways of 
thinking, as does the writing of acertainsort of British leading article 
on Christmas. It would be impossible for any one but an English- 
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man to make so a figure as the writer who is condemned to 
treat of Christmas. His task, to be sure, is one of great difficulty, 
for he cannot possibly say what he thinks—namely, that Christmas 
as a festival ot the Church is a thing with which newspapers have 
nothing to do; and that, as a period of eating, drinking, and 

ent-giving, it has been written about till it has become a 
| erent bore of which every intelligent person is tired. Grown- 
up people do not make a great fuss over their birthdays, nor rejoice 
exceedingly that they are one year older and weaker. In the same 
way they would like Christmas to be kept as quietly as possible, 
while the children have their share of games and good things. The 
Times, unluckily, will not let the world off so easily, and has dis- 
tinguished itself by a column and a half of gush which has not 
even the excuse of seeming spontaneous. 

It is not always easy to make out what the Times means in its 
Christmas article; not that the thought of the writer is deep, but 
that his language is obscure. There is a puzzle in the very 
opening. “The world,” we are told, “sustaining the continuity 
ot the New Year with the Old, has nevertheless fondly cherished 
the hope that the New Year may be some gain on all its 
buried predecessors.” “Sustaining the continuity” of anything 
“with its buried predecessors” is a truly Christmas form of ex- 
pression, which means, if meaning it has, that the public does not 
expect time to snap off short and begin again. Even amateur 
metaphysicians have never propounded a theory like that which 
this writer takes the trouble to assure us is not held by the world 
at large. But he leaves the world, and at once ceases to be 
reassuring. “ Society makes a fresh start, as Nature itself does. The 
family, and even the wider circle, abandons itself for the time to a 
pleasant dream of primitive communism.” We have no idea what 
“the wider circle” may be; but, if our contemporary is not talking 
absolute nonsense, the family and the wider circle are in a parlous 
state, and abandoned indeed. “ Primitive communism,” of course, 
is a condition which it is scarcely decent to describe, and which a 
second-rate German man of science has lately rebuked Sir John 
Lubbock for having ventured even to imagine. The writer thinks 
that the family and the wider circle pass their Christmas in 
gloating over the happy primitive thought of doing without 
marriage and property. Perhaps their pleasant dream takes the 
shape of Gonzalo’s kingdom, rather than of the primitive com- 
munism as explained by modern science; but even on this 
hypothesis it is not clear why the family should not reserve the 
vision for the ist of April. 

Heaven is next mixed up with the family, nature, society, the 
world, and the wider circle. “ Heaven is supposed to endow the 
earth afresh,” though who supposes it the Zimes does not say. 
“Gifts descend from the skies, and are distributed by no human 
law ; the dying year is bestowing its last blessings, and an infant 
year is at the door.” The gifts which descend from heaven are 
possibly snow and sleet, for which the world, when thus “ endowed 
afresh,” seldom shows demonstrative gratitude. Or perhaps our con- 
temporary has returned, in imagination, to the family, and is think- 
ing of Santa Claus, who comes down the chimney with bonbons for 
+ y little boys and girls. Indeed a little later he shows a 

ind tenderness to Christmas fancies of this sort. He has dis- 
covered that the Church adapted an old festival—“ Such was the 
order of the day from the earliest ages of Pagan self-abandonment 
to the latest years of medizval superstitions.” Thus it may be 
— that when the family “abandons itself to the pleasant 
of primitive communism,” the mysterious practice is really 
a survival from “the earliest of Pagan self-abandonment,” 
lingering into civilization. The Pagan reverted in thought to ages 
even more rude than his own age of self-abandonment, and the 
Christian does so still, in spite of the Puritanism of the Reforma- 
tion. At the revival of learning, we ure told, in this fresh 
little chapter in the history of culture, “ great was the repentance 
and self-chastisement of many good people who found t they 
were only Pagans in disguise.” We only happen to remember one 
instance of the truth of this discovery, and that occurs in an old 
book of Cameronian devotion, in which the author assures his readers 
that Yule was a feast in honour of Julius Cesar, a bad man who 
died in what were vaguely called the dark ages. It followed of 
course that to keep Yule deserved self-chastisement, or, at least, 
—, After the revival of letters, then, “ a tremendous 
effort was made to abolish Christmas, and so to remove and 
expiate the scandals which had gathered about it.” But this 
was a futile effort. “ Nature,” says the preacher with enthusiasm, 
“has resumed its sway; for it is Nature that now adorns with 
evergreens our houses and our churches, and wishes us in eve 
form the compliments of the season.” This is a great and fres 
discovery. We had always taken the view that young ladies and 
curates were responsible for decorating our houses and churches 
with holly and laurel, while “the compliments of the season ” 
seemed to make part of the happy unconscious poetry of the trades- 
men’s Christmas bills. Surely since the self-abandoned Pagans lit 
the fires at Yule and addressed their hymns to the sun no poet has 
ever welcomed the winter solstice with such a dithyrambic 
am of notions in general as the once sober and sedate leading 


J 

Leaving home, the writer casts “the red and raging eye of 
imagination,” to quote the congenial Montgomery, over Europe 
and the universe. Just now the pe, we are told, is black 
enough. “We have to hope against hope, and ask all the stars of 
Christmas to fight for us.” Let fancy paint the statesman in 
Vienna or Berlin, as he reads how the Times, having abandoned 
the hope of setting things straight by means of the shield of 


Agamemnon, is now asking the stars of Christmas to fight for 
England. It is just possible, or rather, on the evidence of a later 
stanza in this poem, it is almost probable, that the Times is think- 
ing of a certain star well known in connexion with this season, 
and that it has mixed in a memory of the song of Deborah 
over Sisera. A random fancy may produce very queer effects 
by muddling up detached texts of Scripture, and the writer is 
just in the mood in which one quotation is as good as another. 
The stars of Christmas are appealed to because “ the jealousies and 
divergencies of two continents, indeed of all the Old World—the 
accumulated difficulties of two thousand years, the respective 
claims of civilizations that have covered the earth, and of revelations 
that have broken it in pieces to unite them again, are all seen in 
such imminent collision as they never were seen before.” The 
two continents referred to must be Europe and Asia, in the 
latter of which, by a poetical license, ‘Turkey would seem to be 
situated ; while Russia, we presume, is confined to Europe. The 
“ divergencies of two continents,” when “seen in imminent colli- 
sion,” must be a spectacle to startle the equanimity of all the stars 
of Christmas, especially as the revelations that have broken the 
earth in pieces, and afterwards, as it seems, picked up the bits, are 
seen in imminent collision also. ‘The very men of peace are men 
of blood to-day,” the Times goes on, with much candour, and 
‘“‘ when the lists are all ready for the note of challenge, it is idle to 
predict what depends on the cast of the die and the decrees of in- 
scrutable wisdom and power.” The writer appears to think that, 
when lists are ready for notes of challenge, that is the moment to 
cast dice. The sports of hazard and of tilting are more distinct 
than this language implies, even if it is desirable to mix up fate 
and foreknowledge in a fashion which treats the cast of the die 
and the decrees of inscrutable wisdom as if they were much the 
same thing. The whole sentence is like a sentence in a feverish 
dream, and yet our contemporary is still full of talking, and has not 
nearly worked itself out. 

The Daily Telegraph used to have sacred names and senti- 
mental allusions to the facts of Scriptural history all to itself. Its 
Good Friday articles were specialities which once defied com- 
petition, and at which other journals looked enviously or with a 
worldly grin. We could not have expected the 7mes to take up 
the fashion, and convert its columns into the tub of the itinerant 
gospeller. Angels’ songs used not to be known there; butall that 
is changed; and the 7imes is chanting a hoarse carol, like an 
ancient and husky member of the fraternity of the waits. We must 
apologize for quoting the following impassioned stanzas. After 
the remarks about the lists, the dice, and the decrees of inscru- 
table wisdom, the writer, like the author of the Homeric hymns, 
is mindful of another song :— 


Only there is this that will present itself to those who would be just and 
fear not. Once on a time, and that the first Christmas of all, as we reckon 
it, the whole world, long agitated by war, and, indeed, never quiet, was 
hushed for a time in universal peace that a cradle might be rocked, and a 
new birth proclaimed, and a tender infancy have fair play. As all the 
elements—even those that had raged for a thousand years—were hushed at 
the sound of the Angels’ songs, it is still permitted to us to hope for peace 
when a work of peace has to be done. 


The greater part of this petit poéme en prose—no English word is 
weak enough for it—is beyond all criticism. But it may be 
allowed to ask which of the elements had raged for exactly one 
thousand years, and which elements had not enjoyed so long an 
innings. On no scheme of chronology can we understand these 
remarkable elements, except perhaps on the theory, which we 
believe the Zvmes to have repudiated, that it requires a conscious 
effort to “ sustain the continuity ” of new years and old years. 

It would be hypocritical to pretend not to see any connexion 
between angels’ songs and the elements which had raged a 
thousand years on one side, and the sermons of the Times and the 
Conference on the other. The leading article of the leading 
journal is the angels’ song, and the views of Lord Salisbury, 
General Ignatieff, and the others are the raging elements, exaspe- 
rated no doubt by men of peace who are men of blood. The 7'%imes 
finds it “no slight mitigation of our share in these world-wide 
difficulties that it is not aggravated by anything at home.” Well, 
it is a comfort that our share is mitigated by not being aggra- 
vated. How a share can be either mitigated or aggravated, even 
in the vulgar sense of the word, does not now appear. But if 
anything could aggravate a share, it would be the palinode which 
the writer suddenly sings in the epode, so to speak, of his poem. 
“Every year repeats and intensifies a painful impression that 
sudden gushes and fitful manifestations of benevolence have but a 
limited power to cure the deeper ills of the social state.” Probably 
no one ever thought that Christmas presents or Christmas doles did 
more than cause a passing pleasure to giver and taker, while perhaps 
they are mischievous if they lead any one to neglect the true relations 
of poverty and wealth. Not even the typical Scrooge hoped to heal 
the deeper social evils with turkey and sausages. But, if gifts of 
turkey and sausages are only a sort of sign of good-natured interest 
in poorer people, at least they do no harm. ‘“ Sudden gushes,” on 
the other hand, sudden gushes of twaddle over grave, and even 
sacred, subjects are, as the Times says, very pernicious things. 
Who is to respect the judgment of a journal which talks about 
cradles, angels’ songs, Christmas stars, and so on, in connexion 
with the most serious facts in recent history? How is a respect- 
able standard of sense and reserve to be kept up in periodical 
writing if the leading journal is to set the example of going about 
with its scrannel carols and Christmes divinations of the future? 
If the Times must gush, at least it might gush with better taste, 
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with a free and full volume of sonorous twaddle. There are 
plenty of masters in the art from whom it may take a lesson 
against next Christmas, when we shall humbly look forward to a 
great improvement in flue This year the Times has added a 
new horror to the conventional Christmas, 


INDEXES. 


gee are two things which are among the hardest of human 
undertakings, which everybody thinks he cando. One is to 
make a translation; the other is to make an index. Translations 
and indexes go along with county histories and several other 
things, which are seldom done well, because they are quite above 
the powers of those who commonly undertake them, while they 
are thought to be beneath the powers of the only people who can 
really do them. Most people seem to think that an index at least 
isa purely mechanical work, which any drudge may be safely set to 
do; and many people seem to think hardly higher of a translation. 
Yet properly to translate any work needs a knowledge of the 
subject only less than that of the original author; it does not 
perhaps need knowledge enough to have written the book, but it 
certainly needs knowledge enough to appreciate everything in the 
book when it is written. And it needs a comparative knowledge 
of two es, a familiarity with the minutest turns and 
delicacies of expression in both, greater, we do not hesitate to say, 
than is needed for original composition in either. A man writes 
in English or in French ; he puts his thoughts into those phrases 
which best express them in either language; he does not stop to 
think how they would be best expressed in the other language. 
The translator has the far harder duty of thinking how a given 
phrase in one tongue may be best represented in another. In 
making his choice, he needs the most refined tact, the most delicate 
feeling of the niceties of both tongues. Sometimes a strictly literal, 
sometimes a more idiomatic, rendering will best serve his 
purpose. Yet everybody who has the merest smattering of any 
tongue thinks he can translate out of that tongue into his own. 
There is indeed such a thing as failing in translation from knowing 
the foreign tongue too well; but that is an exceptional fault ; 
it is not the one which commonly needs to be guarded against. 
In such a case the translator understands the author’s meaning so 
thoroughly, so directly and immediately, that his very knowledge 
makes it hard for him to put it into any othershape. In the 
common ruck of translations, one may be thankful if the author’s 
general meaning is preserved, if he is not made to say the exact 
opposite of what he meant. The smaller distinctions and shades 
of meaning are sure to be wiped out. And, if the author is 
scrupulous in his use of technical terms, the translator commonly 
rebukes his pedantry by translating them at random. It was no 
slight feat in this way to get rid of Herodotus’s carefully drawn 
distinction between BacdAevs and ripavvos ; yet we all know that 
it has been done. But it is not of translations that we are speciully 
speaking, but of indexes. Perhaps most people would allow that 
some degree of know] is needful in a translator; they would 
allow that no one could translate a Chinese treatise on meta- 

hysics unless he knew something both of nietaphysics and of the 
na tongue. mistake is as to the quantity; it needs a 
much greater knowledge of both than people commonly fancy ; 
but it would not be denied that some knowledge is needful. But, 
with to an index, we have no doubt that to many 
makers of indexes it would seem a strange and a hard 
saying that they ought to have a very considerable know- 
ledge of the subjects of the books for which they make 
the indexes. The thing seems purely mechanical, as purely 
mechanical as copying a manuscript. We might answer that 
copying a manuscript is after all not purely mechanical; it is 
almost impossible to copy a manuscript in a language which the 
scribe does not understand; it is hard for him to copy a manu- 
script on a subject of which he has no knowledge. But to make 
an index is really not a mechanical business at all. It calls for 
careful thought, for a considerable knowledge of the subject of the 
book indexed, for a kind of sympathy both with the author and 
with his readers. A perfect index can perhaps be made only by 
the author himself; even a tolerable one cannot be made except 
by one who has made himself thoroughly familiar with the author's 
matter and manner. 

The object of an index is, one would have thought, plain enough. 
It has other objects, but the pri one is to enable any one to 
find something which he knows to ke mentioned in a certain book 
without having to turn over after page in search of it. If 
‘we use an index, it implies that we know that the thing is in 
the book, but that we do not know whereabouts it is in the 
book; at all events, that we shall find it quicker if some one 
will tell us the exact chapter and verse, book, section, or page, 
or whatever may be the way of referring to the particular volume. 
Now for what kind of things is it that the index is most likely 
to be needed? Clearly not for the t and prominent names of 
persons, places, events, which stand out as the main features of 
the book. We do not mean that the index is useless even for 
these. We could find them without the index, but we can find 
them more easily with it. There is indeed a certain satisfaction 
in being able to find what one wants in the book at once or with 
very little trouble. There is a feeling of shame in having to appeal 
to the index, a mere mechanical way of dving the work, from the 


efforts of our own memory which we flatter ourselves have some claim 
to pass for exertions of intellect. Still, if the object be simply to 
save time and trouble, the thing to be found must be very obvious, 
and our knowledge of the book must be very intimate, 
if we do not find our labour lessened by using the index. 
But thus far the index, though useful, is not necessary; we could 
get on without it. But for another class of things the index 
is absolutely necessary; we cannot get on without it. We fvel 
sure that there is in a certain book some mention of some small 
int of detail, some name, some title, some minute fact, some 
illustrative anecdote or quotation, which it is important to turn to 
for some reason or other, but of which all that we can say is that 
it is mentioned in the book, but that we cannot remember where. 
The mention may be so incidental that we do not know to what 
t of the book to turn. There may be nothing in the general 
ine of argument or narrative to lead us to it. To help in such 
difficulties as these, indexes were first created, and now and then 
we do find indexes which discharge this first duty of their ex- 
istence. But the rule is the other way. The common index- 
maker oe in the prominent things which we could find our way 
to without his help; he leaves out the small points, which are 
really those which we have made him our guide to lead us to. 
This comes of course from a purely mechanical way of doing the 
work, combined with that natural desire to save trouble which 
besets human nature at all times, and especially when the work in 
hand is purely mechanical. The index-maker argues, and argues 
rightly, that he ought to put in the great and prominent parts 
which he perhaps knew something about before, which, at all 
events, he could not help learning something about in the course of 
making his index. These things he does in some measure under- 
stand ; at least he sees their importance, and so putsthem in. But 
the small points of detail, the names, the titles, the incidental and 
illustrative references, he does not see the importance of, and so 
he leaves them out. They do not, he thinks, matter to the 
main story; so they need not be in the index. Now it is just be- 
cause they do not matter to the main story that they ought to be 
put in the index. It is exactly for the kind of things which 
the index-maker leaves out that the index is really wanted. The 
things which he puts in we could find without his help. With the 
things for which we really need his help he refuses to help us. 

Let us take a modern example. There is no writer fuller of all 
manner of small points, such as those that we s of, names, 
anecdotes, incidental references, all for which an index is needful, 
than Lord Macaulay. This is true even of his consecutive History ; 
it is still truer of his detached Essays. Now the History has a very 
good index, a general index to the whole work, a minuter index 
to the whole volume. By the help of one or both of these we can 
commonly find what we want. e index is so good that it must 
have been made, perhaps not by Lord Macaulay himself, but cer- 
tainly by some one whom he had taught what an index ought to 
have in it. The index to the Essays, on the other hand, is clearly 
the work of a mere mechanical drudge. It shows no understand- 
ing of anything ; it is impossible to tind anything by its help, be- 
cause the whole class of things for which we turn to it are almost 
always sure to be left out. 

The simple fact is that the mechanical index-maker does not see 
the importance of what he leaves out. He does not understand 
how much the narrative or argument itself may be illustrated by 
any of the small points which he passes carelessly by. Still less 
does he understand how often they may be needed to illustrate 
something else which some one lights on in the course of some 
quite difierent line of reading. Some index-makers put in nothing 
but proper names. The subjects in the discussion of which no pro- 
minent proper name stands out they pass by altogether. No doubt 
such subjects are the hardest of all things to index; there is no 
catchword ; it needs some understanding of the matter in hand to 
know where to put them in the index. Commonly cross-references 
will be needed, as one reader may look for a thing under one lead- 
ing word, and another under another. That is to say, the work of 
index-making is not purely mechanical; it calls for thought and 
understanding of the matter in hand. The mechanical index-maker 
again will not know how to put in his index even the things which 
he does pick out to put there. He will copy his text mechanically ; 
he will transfer to his index phrases which are quite in their place 
in the text, but which in the index are ludicrous. A writer may 
be forgiven for saying in his text that “ Antonius was bewitched 
by Cleopatra,” but it seems odd to put in the index “ Antonius, 
bewitched by Cleopatra,” such a page. 

An index should be something like a legal document, calm, 
passionless, of no party or persuasion, indulging in no strong ex- 
pressions either of praise or blame. On the other hand, if the index- 
maker is a different person from the author, he is in no way respon- 
sible for the author's opinions or statements, He has simply to index 
them as he finds them, and the author must bear the blame, if any 
blame is deserved. The index must represent the mind of the 
author and not something else. Everybody knows the story of the 
law-book which recorded how Mr. Justice A. said “ he had a great 
mind to commit somebody,’ and how it appeared in the index, some 
say as “Mr. Justice A., his great mind,” others as an “Instance of 
greatness of mind.” An index-maker who rolled “ Lewis the Pious ” 
and “ St. Lewis” under one heading no doubt thought that he had 
achieved a very clever feat, and that he had taught the author to be 
more careful of his epithets. Emperors and Popes are great snares to 
the index-maker ; so are Ferdinands, Fredericks, any royal name 
which is to be found in more than one country. But then every 
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one thinks he can index an historical book ; perhaps he might 
doubt as to his capacity for indexing a book of chemistry or 

One word more. Though the prominent names and subjects are 
really less needed than the small matters, they must not be left out. 
The index toa large book in many instances serves another purpose 
besides that simply of an index. The main articles, those, for 
instance, which describe the chief actors, are less useful strictly as 
indexes than as summaries. They should really be sketch bio- 
graphies, and they are really very useful as such. The primary 
use of an index is to help one to find a fact which one has learned, 
but does not know where one learned it. But articles of this kind 
go further ; they suggest a great deal which we have forgotten, or 
even which we never learned at all. 


THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S MEMORANDUM. 


ie is satisfactory to observe that the Lord Chamberlain’s at- 
tention continues to be anxivusly directed to the condition of 
the theatres as regards public safety ; but there is apparently reason 
to fear that he is disposed to trust rather to words than actions, 
and to be content with allaying the alarm of the moment by 
casual and temporary measures of protection. In addition to the 
general circular which he last week addressed to the London 
managers, he has now issued a special Memorandum, in which he 
intimates that, “considering the crowded state of the theatres 
during the Christmas holidays, and more particularly the large 
numbers of women and children attending the performances of the 
ac Poa the Lord Chamberlain requires that all doors not 
bitually used for exit, but available as additional means of escape 
in case of fire or alarm, be regularly opened on every occasion of a 
formance from Boxing Day until the 1st of February next.” 
his is certainly a very reasonable and valuable precaution; but if 
it is necessary during the Christmas holidays, it is equally necessary 
at other times; and it is difficult to conceive why a special ex- 
ception should be made in favour of pantumimes, while during the 
rest of the year audiences are to be exposed to the risk of being 
roasted alive. The theatres are always more or less crowded 
and liable to fire and panic, and the people who frequent them are 
clearly entitled to demand continuous protectionagainst these dangers. 
The idea of limiting the enforcement of an indispensable security 
for public safety to a single month in the year would seem to 
indicate a curious incapacity on the Lord Chamberlain's part to 
understand the conditions of the very serious problem which he has 
to solve. After this feeble and irrational display of energy, the 
Lord Chamberlain, dropping the tone of authority which belongs 
to his position, sinks back into an apologetic and supplicating style 
of address. He “takes the opportunity of suggesting to managers 
the prudence of establishing among their staff of servants and 
attendants, before and behind the curtain, some sort of regular 
system, according to which each person so employed shall be told 
off to his appointed station in case of fire or alarm, so as to 
prevent hesitation or confusion on any such emergency, and to 
facilitate the safe and quiet departure of the audience from all 
a of the house by all available means of exit.” This is, no 
oubt, very good advice in its way, but it should have been ex- 
ressed in the form, not of a hint or mild suggestion, but of a 
istinct and peremptory order, to be enforced, if necessary, by 
adequate penalties. Moreover, what the Lord Chamberlain thus 
suggests plainly falls far short of what is required. The Memoran- 
dum deals solely with the means of escape already available, and 
nothing whatever is said as to the numerous cases in which these 
means are absent or insufficient. In short, it would appear that 
ill-constructed and dangerous theatres are simply to be let alone. 
The “ staff of servants and attendants before and behind the cur- 
tain ” includes, we suppose, not only the carpenters, but the super- 
numeraries and all the miscellaneous ragtag and bobtail of the 
company, who have other work to attend to, and when called off 
for a novel service, at a moment of terror and confusion, would be 
only a rabble, and much more likely, by their ignorant and be- 
wildered intervention, to intensify than to check a panic. What is 
notoriously wanted is that there should be a detachment of 
regular police in each theatre, and also a body of real firemen, 
trained and disciplined, and with specific functions, instead of a 
mere mob of actors playing the part as they would that of a king 
or 

Some of the managers are complaining that the exposure of the 
absence of essential safeguards col precautions cam theatres 
tends to frighten the public and to develop panics; but 
they have the remedy in their own hands. Nothing would 
do so much to dissipate alarm and give confidence, 
even in the presence of apparent danger, than the know- 
-_ that the place was in charge of skilled firemen, acting 

jer orders, and that there were ample means of egress 
rasan | accessible. If managers understood their own interests, they 
would spare no trouble or expense to put themselves right with the 
public on this subject, and no advertisement could be more attrac- 
tive than an enumeration of the precautions which have been 
adopted for the safety of audiences. It does not follow, however, 
that, because rs will not do this for themselves, the public 
is tamely to suffer itself to be exposed to serious peril. In one way 
the public can to a certain extent take care of itself yar 
theatres of evil reputation in this respect; but it also a 
Tight to expect that the authority ially appointed for its 


protection should use his power in a decided and effectual 
manner. Hitherto this has certainly not been done. When Mr, 
Donne was appointed Examiner of Plays in 1857, a new office 
was established—that of Inspector of Theatres—of which he 
had also to discharge the duties; but, as a rule, this service 
has been confined to a formal annual visit. As regards the 
censorship of plays, the department has done its work in a satis- 
factory manner, and with a discreet avoidance of unnecessary 
interference. But the arrangements for the order, comfort, and 
safety of theatrical audiences are a matter of a very different kind, 
capable of being regulated by fixed rules, as to the observance of 
which there ought to be, in some way or other, continuous and 
systematic supervision by competent experts, and which ought not 
to be permitted to remain a dead letter. This duty has never yet 


, been adequately recognized or placed on a proper footing. The 


qualifications of an Examiner of Plays, who is required to decide 
questions of literary propriety, are quite different from those of 
an Inspector of Theatres, who has to judge of the construction 
and fittings of buildings; and what is wanted is that the whole 
system ofthe inspection of theatres should be seriously considered, 
with a view to make it practically efficient. The duty might 
perhaps be given over to some public body; but in any case it is 


evident that the present state ot things fails to meet the urgent 


necessities of the case, and must be amended. The main thing 
wanted is a proper supply of professional men for the work. 

There is, in fact, continual evidence of the existence of danger in 
theatres. On Wednesday a theatre at Doncaster took fire, but 
fortunately when empty. On the same night there was nearly a 
serious accident, or it might have been panic, at Astley’s, in conse- 
quence of a dromedary taking fright at the lights and noise of the 
band, and kicking away the central limelight. a no great 
harm was done; but it is certainly alarming to think of a stage, 
lighted by a blaze of gas and limelight, and densely crowded with 
women and children in gauzy, inflammable clothing, intermixed 
with horses and other animals. We have, however, Mr, Sanger’s 
assurance that the audience can escape in three minutes. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE ENGLISH NATION.* 


pas little book is a pleasing sign of the way in which the 
results of modern historical research are, slowly perhaps but 
steadily, making their way among those who have not time for the 
study of original authorities, or even of larger modern works. In 
this class we do not mean to reckon the author, but only those who 
are most likely to be her readers. Mrs. Armitage herself has 
clearly studied both classes of writers to her own no small profit, 
as it will be also to the no small profit of those of her readers 
who may follow her advice. She tells us in her preface that the 
object of her small book is mainly to send her readers to greater 
books ; but it must not be thought that Mrs. Armitage is a mere 
compiler. Doubtless she could not have written her book as it 
now stands without the help of the greater works to which she 
wishes her own to serve as an introduction. But she is not a mere 
— ; her book is nota mere cento. There are not a few compilers 
who simply copy down this scrap from one book of authority and 
that scrap from another book of authority, or perhaps not of autho- 
rity, without taking any pains to make the scraps fit together, some- 
times without taking any pains to see if one scrap may not in 
some point contradict another. Mrs. Armitage has not done her 
work in this way. She has not only read, which is an easy 
process, but she has marked, learned, and inwardly digested, 
which is quite another matter. What she has found in her books 
she has fairly made her own, and she has turned it to her vwn 
purposes without any servile following of anybody. She has 
not only read, but thought—thought for herself honestly and 
thoroughly. We have seen none among the endless small books, 
Manuals, hs, and the like, which occupies exactly the same 
ground as Mrs. Armitage; and she shows that she has a perfect 
right to choose her own ground, and perfect strength to deal 
with it. Her book stands quite by itself; it does not form 

rt of any series. This has perhaps been an advantage. She has 
see able to choose her own limits, and to take her own line, 
without reference to any other companion volumes. She has chosen 
an independent position, and she is quite able to fill it. Looked 
at from another point of view, among the crowd of female writers 
who have undertaken to write small volumes of history she is one 
of the four or five who have shown real power. 

We are not sure that the title which Mrs. Armitage has chosen 
is the best that she could have found to express the object of her 
book. It is hard to define a phrase so metaphorical as the child- 
hood of the English nation ; but we should hardly have thought 
that that childhood went on in any case to so mature a stage of 
our growth as the reign of Henry the Second. We should have 
thought that the childhood of the English nation did not last very 
long after our coming into this island; but we will not dispute 
about words. There is no doubt that the point where Mrs. Armi- 
tage leaves off does mark a natural stage in the growth of the 
nation; and, whatever we may think as to the time to which 


* The Childhood of the English Nation; or, the Beginnings of English 
History. By Ella 8, Armitage. London : Longmans & Co.” 3877. - 
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she extends our childhood, she has at least the merit of 
beginning her record of it at the beginning, and tracing us up to 
our right parentage. The book is by no means a mere narrative ; 
it is its special object to be otherwise. Mrs. Armitage gives 
throughout at least as much attention to constitutional and social 

ints as to the narrative of events, and in so doing she does 
indeed trace everything up to its true origin. The sketches 
which she here gives us, both of the very earliest stage of 
English national life and of those later stages which come within 
her limits, make us feel, almost more than larger works do, what 
progress English history, Teutonic history, Aryan history, has 
made within the last generation. We might come nearer than 
that; we can hardly conceive such a book as this written even a 
dozen years back. A dozen years back a great deal that Mrs, 
Armitage writes would have been new even to scholars. It would 
have been as an unknown tongue to those for whom she 
now writes. But here we have the whole position of the 
English nation as a branch of the Teutonic race and of the general 
Aryan family set forth with perfect clearness, that clearness which 
is natural to one who has really mastered that scientific way of 
looking at things which is in truth the simplest way of looking at 
them. If anything is wanted, it is in the points of mythology 
and language. Mrs. Armitage’s sketch of the history of the Eng- 
lish language in relation to tae French with which it had after- 
wards to struggle is excellently clear and accurate; but, while she 
has carefully traced up our earliest institutions to their common 
Aryan origin, she has hardly worked this point out with the same 
fulness with regard to language. Yet there is hardly any point on 
which it is more needful to insist than on the proper relation of 
English or any other language to the kindred tongues. And so 
with mythology; it is a great point to teach every one from the 
beginning that our heathen religion, like everything else about us, 
was part of the common Aryan heritage. It is no small piece of 
progress to be able to put the third day of the week in its right 
place in the world’s history, and to know that Tiw and Zeus are 
the same. Mrs. Armitage’s account of the old Teutonic religion 
is rather meagre, and what there is of it is too exclusively Scandi- 
navian. She would certainly have done well to have worked out 
this part of the subject more clearly, and specially to have shown 
what large traces of the old religion may still be seen in our local 
nomenclature. It strikes us indeed that, though Mrs. Armitage 
has worked well and profitably at what we should have speci- 
ally called the childhood of the English nation, though she 
has set forth many things with regard to it which only a 
few years back would have been impossible, still the times on 
which she dwells with most thorough life and affection are some- 
what later. There is something really surprising in the vast 
range of subjects which she brings in in her later chapters, and the 
fulness and power with which she treats them. We do not inthe 
least share the objection which Mrs. Armitage seems to think will 
be brought against her, of having given too much space to eccle- 
siastical matters. If they are treated as they should be, in a temper 
free alike from fanatical on the one side and from a 
snarling anti-ecclesiastical spirit on the other, it is hardly possible 
during several ages to give too great importance to ecclesiastical” 
matters. With Mrs. Armitage ecclesiastical matters are clearly a 
favourite subject ; she has really thought about them, and she gives 
us the result of her thoughts in many remarks which are very much 
to the purpose. Take, for instance, a passage in which she describes 
the general effects of Christianity. We do not ay that all the 
ideas are original; every one of them may most likely be traced 
up to reading in some quarter or other. But Mrs, Armitage has 
thoroughly made them her own, and has learned to deal with them 
as with something that is her own :— 

We are too much accustomed to look upon the introduction of Christi- 
anity as a mere change of opinions about God and the next life, instead 
of what it really was, a moral and social revolution of incalculable effect. 

Christianity contained in its essential principles a most powerful solvent 
of clanhood and of the whole social system of our forefathers. To a people 
who recognised no tie between man and man except that of kindred, or that 
between the chieftain and the follower, it proclaimed the universal brother- 
hood of mankind. To people who looked upon noble birth as something 
divine, who bought their wives like slaves, and held other men in slavery, 
it proclaimed the equality of all human souls in the sight of God, without 
distinction of male or female, bond or free. To a people who exposed their 
children, and lived by war, it proclaimed the sacredness of human life. To 
a people who regarded all the members of a family as involved in the crime | 
of one, it proclaimed individual responsibility. To a people who looked 
upon work as the portion of women and slaves, it proclaimed the dignity 
of free labour and initiated co-operation. 

One might wish a few words changed here; one gets a little 
puzzled about “solvent” and “initiated co-operation”; but the 
general idea is well grasped and powerfully brought out. The 
real historic work of Christianity lies in the points which are here 
sketched out, far more than in theological dogmas ; and in all these 
ways it has from the very beginning, from Julian’s pagan reform 
onwards, deeply influenced many who have cared little for its 
dogmas or who have wholly cast them aside. One or two of the points 
here suggested might well be carried out further. In that mixture 
of elective and sor tage J right which formed the essence of the 
old Teutonic kingship, there can be little doubt that the introduc- 
tion of Christianity worked powerfully to strengthen the elective 
side of it. Both in the heathen and in the Christian system, the 
King had a certain divinity to hedge him in; but it was of 
different kinds in the two systems. The heathen King was sacred 
because he belonged to a sacred kin sprung of the blood of the gods. 
Here is the hereditary side of the theory—if hereditary is the right 


word where there is no strict law of succession, and where one 


member of a kingly house is as kingly as another. This notion of 
the sacredness of a particular kin was certainly weakened by Chris- 
tianity, the tendency of which is to give the King another kind of 
sacredness by investing him with the kingly oflice with ecclesi- 
astical rites. This was to assimilate the kingly office to an ecclesi- 
astical office, bestowed, in theory at least, not by virtue of birth or 
kindred, but by election grounded on fitness. As the doctrine of 
primogeniture grew up—a doctritie most inconsistent with the ori- 
ginal doctrine of the nobility of the whole kin—it was in the end 
joined ia strange partnership with the ecclesiastical theory, and pro- 
duced the Stuart conception of the Lord's Anointed reigning by 
the divine right of strict hereditary suecession—two theories iucon- 
sistent with one another and unlike any notions of early times, 
Christian or heathen. 

Mrs. Armitage will pardon us if one clause in her sumthary has 
led into rather a long train of thought. In dealing with the ecclesi- 
astical controversies of the twelfth century, they may be looked 
on from so many sides that perhaps no two people will speak of 
them in the same way. But we could have wished that Mrs. 
Armitage had brought out a little more clearly one side of those 
ecclesiastical pretensions which, in different ways and in a widely 
different spirit in the ditferent men, were withstcod alike by both 
Williams and by both Henries. The ecclesiastical pretensions 
had doubtless a good side. They were the natural, perhaps 
the inevitable, growth of ideas which were generally 
afloat in the world at the time; but they were innovations on the 
ancient laws of England, and in withstanding them the Norman 
Kings did but step into the place of their English predecessors. In 
the view of universal history this may seem a narrow insular way 
of looking at things; but all English history and all English feel- 
ing is insular and in a certain sense narrow. We cannot get out 
of our geographical condition, We live ina world of our own, 
that alter orlis which would always have its own Cesar, and 
sometimes tried to have its own Pope. Mrs. Armitage aims, and 
aims rightly, at a wide and general view of things, but the peculiar 
insular position of our nation is a great fact which influences all 
our history. Mrs, Armitage well brings out the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Conqueror, and the way in which that eccle- 
siastical supremacy became a thing of evil when it passed from the 
first William to the second. But when it comes to Henry the 
Second, an eloquent picture, and to a great extent not less true 
than eloquent, of the general influence of the Church rather blinds 
Mrs, Armitage to the position of Henry as the defender of the 
ancient customs of his kingdom against modern encroachments. 

There is much that is excellent in every way, much that is 
well brought together and well put together, in the general chapters 
at the end of Mrs. Armitage’s little book; but certainly, when we 
get to Peter Abelard and to Nominalists and Realists, we seem to 
have got a long way off from the childhood of the English nation. 
Let us end with a good hearty extract from the part which deals 
with English literature, an extract which quite gets rid of any little 
grievance which we may have felt on the score of “ solvents” and 
“initiated co-operation ” :— 

For at least a century and a half after the Norman Conquest, the 
English language had an independent life of its own, almost unatfected by 
French influence. The old national legends were still sung in the streets 
and at the alehouses ; and there were men who collected and wrote them 
down. The monks of Peterborough steadily carried on their chronicle 
in English up to the accession of Henry II. Priests went on preaching 
their sermons in English, and making English versions of the Gospels and 
English lives of the saints, that unlearned men might understand them. 
And about the end of the twelfth century, the English priest of Arley-on- 
Severn, Layamon, chaplain to the good knight of that place, must needs 
translate into English the fashionable poem of the day, the already twice- 
cooked romance in which the Norman poet Wace, translating from the 
Welshman Geofiry of Monmouth, had rimed a cock-and-bull history of 
Britain, in which Layamon’s own ancestors were made to cut but a sorry 
figure, and to be always running away from the victorious Britons. But 
=, book was in fashion, and even <Arley-on-Severn must follow the 

ashion, 


PALMER’S PERSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


o tips learned compiler of this little work had, he tells us, two 
objects in view. He wished to be of service to travellers in 
Persia, and to facilitate the labours of candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. Johnson's or Meninski’s works are far too bulky 
and too expensive for ordinary students, and though no one who 


‘aspires to become a fluent or accomplished scholar can afford to 


neglect the former, yet this volume will be found far more portable 
and convenient, and will probably supply both the traveller and the 
student with a vocabulary tolerably sufficient for practical purposes. 
When a language, copious in itself, is reinforced by an unlimited 
power of drawing on another lang more refined and even more 
copious, there is no limit to variety in the choice of phrases. But 
it may be roundly stated that an Englishman who had four or five 
thousand Persian words thoroughly under command would have no 
difficulty in getting on with merchants in bazaars and with whole 
classes of officials, and we think that he might even exchange 
courtly phrases with the Sadr-i-Azim or the Mir Bakshi. 

In making some criticisms as to the manner in which Professor 
Palmer has discharged his self-imposed task, we do not forget that 
to criticize a dictionary is, in one sense, one of the easiest things 


* A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. V1. Palmer, 
M.A.,, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, Lord Almoner’s Reader 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. London: ‘friibner & 
Co. 1876. 
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in the world. It costs little research or trouble, for instance, to 
say that out of half a dozen meanings of certain words, the most 
familiar has not been given; to show that, now and then,a 
= error has crept in, or that a beginner has no clue to tell 

im how to select, from a diversity of terms for the same object, 
the one idiomatic word which will assist the ear and come home 
to the understanding of a native of average intelligence. Lut, 
while not insensible to the value of this book as fulfilling most of 
the ends for which all dictionaries are compiled, we should not 
discharge our duty were we not to point out some deficiencies and 
positive mistakes. A critic in a contemporary has shown that 
the work fails to give some colloquial words of which the traveller 
will feel the want the moment he lands at Bushire or enters Persia 
from the Caucasus. 

In the first place, we cannot say much for the type. Possibly 
the compiler had no choice, but the characters are mean and puny. 
Some of the vowel points, though not absolutely incorrect, are so 
huddled together as to perplex and discourage beginners. Those 
who remember the lucidity and elegance of the type adopted in 
such works as Johnson's Dictionary, the grammar of the late 
Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim, the Gulistap, Stewart’s Selections, 
aud other publications, will look with some irritation on 
the insignificant scratches which can have no other effect 
than to exhaust patience and to put an additional stumbling- 
block in the path of the unlearned. The neglect to distin- 
guish between the letters kaf and gef, or, as we should say, 
between % and g, is unpardonable. In most works the upper 
part of the latter has a double stroke, and the former a single. 
Here, on the contrary, thé word kar, “ deat,” and gar, “if,” are 
printed in exactly the same type. To tell a young fellow of nine- 
teen, who is hammering away at the Secunder-Namah, that he is 
to guess from the context the letter under which he is to search 
for a word is to double his worry and work. But there are some 
men who cannot bear to close up any source of irritation, and who 
would be much grieved if a new manuscript of unimpeachable 
authenticity were to put to rights a hopeless chorus in the Supplices, 
or settle for ever a tangle in one of the speeches of Thucydides of 
which neither Grote nor Dr. Arnold could make head or tail. 

Another thing which strikes us is the introduction of 
common phrases freely translated, but not literally or criti- 
cally explained. Possibly the author may have wished to 
impose on those who consult him the wholesome discipline of 
working out by grammar and dictionary the precise and literal 
meaning of a few terms of authority, greeting, or imprecation. 
The following instances will explain our meaning and enable readers 
to decide whether they could ever have guessed, without picking 
the whole sentence to pieces, how Persian, like that wonderful 
Turkish language invented by Moliére, said so much in a few 
words, or employed a long sentence to tell us so little. Ab-o-dana 
and Ab-o-hawa are correctly given as “ livelihood” and “ climate.” 
‘Phe former is literally “ water and grain,” the latter “ water and 
air,” impurity in these two elements making all the difference, in 
the eyes of natives, between sickness and health. For “How 
are you?” it may be very good Persian to say “ Ahwal-i-shuma 
cheh taur ast?” but it would save trouble to be told that the latter 
is strictly “Of what kind is your state or condition?” Aftan-o- 
khizan is “ limping,” but this meaning is attained by the union of 
two words which signify “falling and rising.” Adamkhir, a 
“cannibal,” would be better rendered a “ man-eater,” the latter 
part of the phrase coming from Ahurdan, to “eat.” Az ru, one of 
the commonest of phrases, may be very well rendered by “on the 
ground or score of,” but ru is “face” and not “ ground” or “ score.” 
Khatt-i-itidal allail wa alnahar is the equivalent for “ Equator.” 
But we get to this by dissecting the phrase, and showing that the 
words imply “a line of moderation and division between night 
and day”; and dail and “nahar,” by the way, are pure Arabic, 
and are not used in colloquial Persian to designate the divisions 
of the twenty-four hours. In the same way it might have been 
explained that Pul-t-Chdkmah-o-Shalwar is used for “ board- 
wages,” or the “travelling expenses” of servants, because the 
words are equivalent to “small coins for boots and trousers.” 
For “ Thank you!” at Teheran or Shiraz one may use the phrase 
Luft-i-shuma-ziyad ; but this is because in so speaking we really 
say “ May your kindness inerease!” Another way of varying the 
phrase is “ May your kindness never be less!” (Adm nashavad). 
“‘ How do youdo?” a writer in the Quarterly Review, some years 
ago, ingeniously selected as the very core of a treatise on national 
character. An Englishman must perforce be always doing some- 
thing; a German must be going ahead with some ultimate design ; 
@ polite Frenchmen carries himself ; and an Italian is supposed to 
be always standing listlessly and idly in the warmth of his 
Southern sun. Let the reader turn our common English greeting 
into the three latter languages, and he will apprehend our 
meaning. In Persian we politely ask “How is your exalted 
temperament?” though Mr. Palmer does not tell us so expressly. 
There is a less ceremonious inquiry to the same effect, “Is 
your brain healthy or active? ” (Dimagh-i-to chak ast?) For the 
same reason we should have been glad if it had been shown that 
a man is bar-bad, or ruined, because he is thrown to the winds, 
and paémal, or paimal, because he is “ trodden under foot”; that 
Jerusalem, in the eyes of Moslems, is Batt-al-mukaddas, or “the 
housé of sanctity”; that the electric telegraph is tar-i-bdrki, or 
the “ lightning wire,” equivalent to bijli Dak, or the “lightning- 
post” of India; that « chasm means an interview, because 
“four-eyes” then come together ; and that the words which are 
properly but loosely given as “Talk less and listen more” are 


strictly “ Present two ears and only one tongue.” Our criticisms 
receive confirmation from Professor Palmer's exceptional treat- 
ment when we find that the well-known phrase for “a tramp ” is 
given as “one who has his house on his shoulders,” or, quite 
correctly, ‘on his back.” Why could not a similar slight ampli- 
fication of the text have been given in the useful phrases cited 
above? We areglad, however, to see that other words which the 
ubiquity of Special Correspondents in the East has brought into 
notice are properly spelt. Top-Khanah is usually a magazine or 
arsenal, and sometimes a park of artillery. It is the same word 
as Top-hané, which we see in letters from Constantinople 
indited by the same pens which write about a strange functionary 
termed the Caimakan. This Dictionary gives the latter word as it 
ought to be given—namely, “ AKutm-mal:am,” or “ firm in situa- 
tion”’—a satire on the official whom it designates, and who is a 
Lieutenant-Governor, or local representative of the executive power, 
the very last person in the world whose tenure of office can, in an 
Oriental State, be associated with stability. 

In some cases the compiler has thought it expedient to supple- 
ment the original meaning which a word bears in Persia by its 
extended or secondary use in India, And in several instances 
the provincial or foreign application has been well hit off. Indian 
servants in Bengal have long been used to call breakfast hazirt 
(literally, the attendance or presence), instead of nashta, though 
this latter isemployed in the Western Presidency of Bombay, as oc- 
casionally in Persia, for the above meal. A/cfag?, suffocation, in India 
signifies anger. But let no candidate for the Indian Civil Service 
imagine that when he becomes “a police magistrate ” at some place 
ending in gunge or pore, he will ever be addressed as the Foujdar 
of his city or district. It is perfectly true that all over India, 
in legal parlance, the criminal department of justice is known as 
the Foujdari, while civil business is dewant; but this will not 
make the sitting magistrate of Adalnuggur a Fowdar. The 
truth is that fuujdar may exist in some native States, but is 
an extinct term in our Presidencies. Some ninety years ago there 
was aclass of men on whom the appellation was bestowed, but 
they were natives, and their epoch was prior to the adminis- 
tration of Lord Cornwallis. It may interest discontented 
civilians of the present day, groaning over curtailed allow- 
ances and loss by exchange, to know that before 1793 the Fuujdar 
of Hooghly, for instance, was a native gentleman who got 10,0001. 
a year for looking after the peace and well-being of his district, 
and that Dacoities or gang robberies with violence took place 
weekly, in broad daylight, almost within sight of Calcutta, and 
under this worthy’s eyes. By way of retribution, Lord Cornwallis 
reconstituted the whole service, appointed civilians to all the de- 
partments of executive government, fixed their salaries on a very 
liberal scale, and left no native in the enjoyment of more than 1ol. 
a month. Some other terms are explained by English equivalents 
which might occasionally mislead, though we do not mean to sa 
that per se they are wrong. Jjarah-dar is no doubt “a farmer,” 
but it designates a tenant-farmer, or one who has a lease of lands 
for a term of years, Ghazi is a warrior, but it is usually applied 
to those warriors who slay infidels or disbelievers in Islam, in 
battle. Compounds abound both in Persian and Arabic, and the 
term dar in the latter language — not to be confounded with 
the Persian termination spelt and pronounced in the same 
manner—is joined to other words to express, for instance, the 
capital of the country, a hospital, this world, and the world to 
come. The first is the abode of empire; the second, the abode of 
recovery ; the third, the abode of transience; and the fourth, the 
last abode. All these are neatly and accurately given in due 
sequence. But some little further explanation is desirable for 
dar-ul-harb and dar-us-salam. The former, says this Dictionary, 
is an enemy's country, and the latter is Bagdad or the Mansion of 
Peace. It would be more correct to say that dar-ul-harb is a 
country where Mahommedanism does not exist, or cannot be 

rofessed in safety, or where it ought to be propagated 
y main foree. Dar-us-salam, on the contrary, is a king- 
dom where orthodox Mahommedans may hold the doctrines of 
their lawgiver unmolested and may make proselytes. A few 
years ago a very interesting discussion arose amongst educated 
Mahommedans in India as to whether, with reference to Wahabi 
intrigues, British territory ought properly to be termed “an enemy's 
country.” After some controversy it was ruled by Mullahs and 
Moulavies that, as complete toleration prevailed under the equitable 
and strong Viceroy of India, and as every one could hold what 
faith and worship in what fashion he pleased, our British dominion 
in the East was practically quite as good as Bagdad itself, and 
that there was no necessity to proclaim a Jthdd or religious war. 
Other compound expressions are given with much perspicuity, as 
examples of which we should be inclined to refer to Jahan, the 
world, and its “compounds Jahan-panah,” “asylum of the 
world,” “ Jahan-didah,” one who has “seén the world” and 
is experienced ; to the compounds of chashm, the eye, and to Khud, 
self, and its combinations; Aiud parast, a worshipper of self, a 
conceited man; Khud Khwah, seltish ; and Khud-ro, what grows 
Pa orate The utility of these phrases in Persian will strike 
the learner quite as much as their ease and flexibility. The 
same may be said of Kiush, pleasant, and its compounds; but we 
are not sure whether the translation of Ahush-déman, though 
grammatically accurate, will ensure universal assent. Literally it 
means a “ pleasant skirt,” metaphorically it is “ a mother-in-law.” 
To the word zin are appended two meanings, “a saddle,” and 
“from this.” It seems to us more correct to say that zin, “ from 
this,” is really a contraction for “az in.” Takavi is a word 
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which every Indian official who has ever made a settlement of the 
land revenue or taken his share in famine relief must have used 
a hundred times. Popularly it is spelt “tuccavi” in elaborate reports. 
This Dictionary says it means “advancing money to a tenant to 
purchase seed”; and so it does; but it is also applicable to money 
advanced to cultivators to enable them to sink a well. Sahib-- 
nazar is truly rendered by “ clear-sighted,” but this is because a 
Sahib is one who ses or is master of any one thing or quality. 
The use of Sahib to express the dominant Anglo-Saxon in the East is, 
of course, notorious. Professor Palmer is careful to give the — 
languages from which several terms current in Persia have been 
derived. Besides the great admixture of Arabic words, in which 
the change of a single letter works the most lexing differences 
of meaning, though these are easily hee Yo reference to the 
root, we have words borrowed from the Turkish, the Russian, 
and the Greek languages. A similar plan might have been pur- 
sued with words which either come from, or have a very close 
affinity with, the cognate Aryan language of Sanskrit. Susmar, 
a porpoise, is the Sanskrit Siswmara, and the Hindi Sismar of 
the present day. Wecould have wished for an explanation of 
the term “ madakhil.” Coming from dakhal, entrance, it means 
“income and receipts.” But in modern Persian we rather think 
it goes further, and includes illicit sources of gain. 

Whether the study of Persian for its own sake can ever become 
fashionable in England may be doubted. The worth and merits of 
its literature are not inconsiderable. But this is a case where the 
language, as a vehicle of thought, probably far surpasses the uses 
to which it has been put even by those who could speak and write 
it best. The Shah-namah isa tine poem. Hafiz and Sadi abound 
in elegant passages or pointed proverbs and sayings; and, not to 
mention a whole tribe of erotic poets beginning with Jalal-ud-din- 
Rumi and Jami, very tolerable histories have been turned out bya 
succession of annalists. Any one who attempts to write a history of 
Mahommedan invasion and conquests all over the East should be 
able to consult in the original such books as the works of Abul 
Fazl, the History of Timur, and the Jehangir-namah. ‘The chief 
merit of the Persian language is that it is specially adapted 
to the closet and the Council Board, to the poet and 
the orator, to the astute diplomatist and the sober historian. It 
maintained its hold on India as the language of the Judicial and 
Revenue Courts for more than half a century after the downfall of 
the Mahommedan dynasties, to which its introduction was due. 
Several of the most eminent administrators of the East India 
Company during the first half of this century were accomplished 
Persian scholars, and we are glad to find that the importance of 
not allowing the study to drop has lately induced the Government 
to offer to civilians greater rewards for proficiency in this 
language; while missions to Kashgar and Teheran have had, on 
military men, an equally stimulating effect. Professor Palmer has, 
with Mr. Cowell, done much already for Oriental studies at Cam- 
bridge, and we would suggest to him the compilation of a coun- 
terpart dictionary from English into Persian which would be 
equally welcomed as a guide to inquirers in the bazaars of Tabriz 
or Teheran, or as a help to candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
who may aspire to convey the friendly sentiments of the Viceroy, 
in very choice Persian, to such potentates as the ruler of Yarkand 
or the Amir of Cabul. 


MACKAY’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


p*® CHARLES MACKAY, who is perhaps best known as a 
writer of ballads, has been an active man in other ways; 
and has in the course of his career had an opportunity of 
studying the world in a variety of aspects, and laying up a stock 
of interesting reminiscences of men and events, These he has now 
published in a couple of volumes entitled Forty Years’ Re- 
collections. It can hardly be said that during this period the author 
has himself made vs 4 great fi in the world. e lite per- 
formances with which he is chiefly associated, though not without 
a kind of workmanlike merit, are not of a very hich kind ; and it 
appears to have been his fate, on the whole, to have passed most 
of his time rather in the und, and as an assistant to others. 
He seems, however, to have always been engaged in one kind of 
employment or another which placed him in contact with people 
of more consequence than himself, and took him behind the scenes 
in public affairs, and thus he had often a share in important work. 
He describes himself, being then in his eighteenth year, as arrivin 

in London from Brussels in the early summer of 1832, wi 

“high hopes, great ambition, vigorous health, and immense in- 
experience,” and only a very scanty supply of money. He had been 
studying hard for four years, and had thought of inies every pro- 
fession in turn, but always found difficulties in the way. He was a 
scion of the great clan y, and his father and ancestors, as 
far as he could trace them back, had all been soldiers; but he saw 
no chance of a commission. He was at this time, however, hopeful 
of getting a cadetship in the Indian service, through his uncle, 
who was a major-general in it; but somehow this, too, fell 
through. He had therefore to look elsewhere. The publication 
of a small volume of poems procured him in 1835 an introduction 
to Mr. Black, then the working editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
who gave him five guineas for a translation of one of Béranger's 
poems, saying that that was the amount of Milton's first pay- 


* Forty Years’ Recollections of, Life, Literuture, and Public Affairs, from 
2830 tv 1870. By Charles » LL.D. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 


ment for Paradise Lost, and more than Béranger received for the 
original; and was intended, “ not so much as a payment, but as 
a retainer.” He thus a@ connexion with journalism 
which practically became the occupation with which his life 
has been identified. Dr. Mackay gives a graphic sketch of 
this able editor, who was, in his way, both a genius and 
a character. Black was a thorough journalist, putting his soul inte 
his work, and not only a keen politician, but an acute critic and 
accomplished linguist, especially in Greek, with a wide range of 
knowledge in literature and other things. He had worked his 
way up to the position which he occupied by sheer energy 
and ability, having walked up from Scotland to London with a 
few pence in his pocket, living on the hospitality of farmers’ wives, 
who gave him a slice of bread, a bowl of milk, and a night’s 
lodging. He had homely manners, speaking a broad Berwickshire 
bur, and a fund of rough, and often coarse, humour. He had, 
however, been overburdened with work, and his style had become 
somewhat loose and rambling from having to fill up a certain space 
every night either with his own pen or with paste and scissors 
eked out by a running commentary. He lived with his wife in the 
upper floors of the newspaper office, and had besides a little cottage 
on the skirts of Blackheath, which served as a sort of satety-valve 
for his laborious existence, and to which, no matter what the 
weather, he walked every Saturday, starting from the Strand at 
two or three in the morning, when he had done with the proofs of 
the paper. He spent the rest of the Saturday and the greater 
part of Sunday in rural idleness till the evening, when he again 
trudged to town to resume his duties. 

At this time (1835), the Chronicle, which had very much de- 
clined in circulation, passed into the hands of Mr., after- 
wards Sir John, Easthope, a stockbroker, who had been in 
Parliament, and aspired to return there; Mr. Simon Mac- 
Gillivray, a warm-hearted and impetuous Highlander, who had 
been prosperous in China, and a leading spirit in the Canada 
and eden Bay Companies; and Mr. James Dawson, a pub- 
lisher in the Row, who had made his fortune by the publication 
of the most accurate text of a book he could not read a word of, the 
Old Testament in Hebrew. The object of these gentlemen was to 
restore the paper from the poor position in which it then was, and 
to recover the political and literary influence which it possessed 
in Mr. Perry’s time, when it was the leading journal of the 
country. Chiefly through Mr. MacGillivray’s influence, Mr. 
Black, who was already connected with the paper, was retained as 
editor, and he appointed Mackay assistant sub-editor. Those 
were days of serious political excitement, when, in Macaulay's 
words, “everything abroad and at home foreboded ruin to 
those who persisted in a in, struggle against the spirit of 
the age,” and the problem was how “to save property, divided against 
itself ; to save the multitude endangered by their own passions ; and 
to save the aristocracy endangered by its own unpopular power.” 
A gale of Irish mischief was beginning to blow, there was 
great distress among the working population of England and Scot- 
land, and the Chronicle had plenty of work to do. An evening 
issue was started in addition to the morning one, and to the former 
Dickens, then a young man, was asa contributor. There 
were then five other daily evening papers in London—the Sun, 
the True Sun, and the Globe, Whig and Liberal; the Cowrte and 
Standard, Tory. The Times and Chronicle were the two great 
daily papers. They were only what were called single papers, 
of four pages, with an extra sheet at rare intervals. There was 
then, in addition to the stamp duty, an onerous imposition of 
three-and-sixpence for each advertisement, long or short, and an 
excise-tax of threehalfpence per pound upon the paper used. The 
circulation of the Chronicle was some nine thousand; but, to its 
alarm, it became known that the Zimes had shot ahead to eleven 
thousand. This put the Chronicle on its mettle. Its chief care was 
to secure the excellence and fulness of its Parliamentary reports, 
which were for many years much superior to those of the 7imes. 
The proprietors also strengthened their staff of leader writers, which, 
Dr. _. states, included Mr. Charles Buller; Mr. W. J. Fox; 
Mr. Albany Fonblanque; Mr. Eyre Evans Crowe; Mr. James 
Wilson, who afterwards started the Economist, and became a 
ey ey Mr. T. Hodgskin, also a politieal economist ; 
and Mr. T. Gaspey, a voluminous, but now forgotten, novelist. 
Mr. Payne Collier, the Shakspearian critic; Mr. Angus Reach and 
Mr. Shirley Brooks were connected with the paper. Mr. 
Thackeray was an occasional contributor ; and Moore and Camp- 
bell ~ jeux Pesprit. 

Dr. Mackay tells a story of an incident which occurred during the 
crisis of the race between the two great newspaper rivals. The 
Americans had been making claims to the whole of our Western 
territories on the Pacific, including what are now called British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver’s Island, and , and the relations between 
the two countries looked very threatening. The money-market was 
depressed, and the President’s annual was expected with 
great anxiety. arly one morning, when everybody on the staff of 
the Chronicle, except Black and Mackay, had gone away, a 
stranger called to see the editor. Mackay saw him, and learned 
that he had just arrived from New York, and had a copy of the 
New York Herald, with the President’s Message, in his ket. 
He had left the steamer in which he came from New York at 
Queenstown, where she was to remain for four hours; had caught a 
Liverpool steam-packet which was just starting ;and hadon hisarrival 
there taken a special train to London at a price of eighty guineas. He 
now offered this precious document to the Chronicle for 500/. Black 
appreciated the importance of the Message, but it was a large sum, 
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and there was nobody whom he could consult. The man said he 
could only wait ten minutes and would then go elsewhere. Black 
was much excited and perturbed, and was ready to promise the 
money gladly, if he could only have been sure that the contract 
would not be repudiated. Macka advised him to risk it; but 
at the last moment Black shrank Tons the poner and off 
went the visitor. He had not been gone two minutes when Black 
changed his mind; Mackay bolted to the street, but the stranger 
had taken a cab and was rattling onwards to Fleet Street, and 
there was no other cab to be had atthat hour. Thus the Times got 
the Message before any one else, and it was of course a great triumph 
for it. There was a discussion among the proprietors of the 
Chronicle, in which they expressed great t—after the event— 
that the news was not secured for their paper. This led Black to urge 
that a chief editor ought always to have a share of the paper, so that 
he might act without hesitation in an emergency; but “ here,” 
says Dr. Mackay, “ the subject dropped.” Black, it seems, once went 
out to fight a duel with Mr. Roebuck, but both returned scathless. 
Black was not only courageous, but independent. When Lord 
Melbourne, who esteemed him highly, said to him, “ You treat me 
in a manner somewhat uncommon. Here am I, in the position of 
Prime Minister, in confidential intercourse with you, and always 
glad to see you. Yet you never ask for anything, though there is 
no man to whom I would sooner give a place.” But Black was 
staunch in his refusal, and said he preferred his work and influence 
as a journalist to anything else. 

Dr. Mackay traces the ultimate decline of the Morning Chronicle 
to an unwise reduction of price; but he is wrong as to the date, 
which was 1847, and not, as he gives it, 1846. Its price was then 
fivepence a copy, the same as that of all the morning and evening 
journals, with the exception of the Daily News, which soon after 
its establishment had been reduced, not to twopence, as Dr. Mackay 
makes it, but to twopence-halfpenny. In alarm at the — 
progress of this paper, the proprietors of the Chronicle resolved, in 
spite of the warning of the late Mr. W. Smith, to lower their price 
to fourpence. This not only involved, as Dr. Mackay estimates, a 
loss of about 13,000/. a year, but was an open confession of weakness, 
and damaged rather than helped the circulation. Moreover, expenses 
had to be cut down, with the result of weakening both the literary 
power and enterprise of the paper. The Chronicle had, however, 
another chance, when soon afterwards it was taken up by new 

roprietors, whose policy was to keep a middle course between 

iberalism and Toryism. Itwas then conducted with great spirit and 
ability, and again e a powerful journal. Unfortunately its 
circulation did not keep pace with its influence; and the sudden 
death of one of the proprietors (the name is not given), who 
had, according to Dr. Mackay, the largest pecuniary interest 
in the paper, brought its condition to a crisis. His shares were 
thrown into the market by his executors, and the paper, passing 
into the hands of an incompetent manager, fell rapidly in cha- 
racter and sale, till it ceased to exist in 1864, in the ninety-sixth 
year of its age. Although Dr. Mackay’s statements about the 
Morning Chronicle are no doubt substantially correct, his dates are 
hazy, and his details not always accurate. 

Among other subjects which are dealt with in Dr. Mackay’s 
volumes are the Free-Trade struggle, the Irish Exodus, the getting 
up of the Scott monument in Edinburgh, the Burns Festival at Ayr, a 

roposed Literary Union, Scotch Deer Forests,and the French Revo- 
ution of 1848 ; but he has little that is new to tell, and in some cases 
the minuteness with which trivial matters are treated is rather tire- 
some. We get, however, in these some interesting glimpses 
of eminent persons. Dr. Mackay thinks that Rogers's ugliness 
has been exaggerated, and that an intellectual charm of coun- 
tenance and fascination of manner atoned for his hard features. 
The author knew De Quincey, who, one day meeting him in 
the streets of Glasgow, declared that he had had a presenti- 
ment that they would meet; and started the theory that 
“the body was the nucleus of a comet, and that the soul sur- 
rounded it with a light unseen by the physical eye; and that the 
volume of this voluminous atmosphere was in proportion to the 
intellect, and thus the light cast before him by a man of genius 
was vastly greater than that projected by ordinary people.” In 
this strain he kept on talking for nearly half an hour, without 
Mackay getting a word iu. The author breakfasted with Béranger 
in Paris in 1847, and found him a man with a broad capacious 
forehead, a very bald head, and a good-natured, benign, butsomewhat 
slovenly, appearance. He confessed that he had no love for natural 
scenery, and was always unhappy when away from the rumble of the 
streets ; but he liked flowers. His wants, he said, were few ; he could 
brush his own coat, and clean his boots, as in other days, and lived 
well, though not luxuriously. In an interview with Wordsworth 
at Rydal Mount, the former said to him “suddenly,” and, as he 
thought, “somewhat ungraciously”:—“TI am told that you write 
om I never read a line of pd poems, and don’t intend to 
so”; adding, ‘‘ The truth is, I never read anybody's poetry but 
my own. Iam an old man, and little time is left me. I use that 
little as well as I may to revise all my poems carefully, and make 
them as perfect as I can before I take my final departure.” And | 
thereupon he recited, in a deep bass voice, some twenty or thirty 
lines of his own composition. Dr. Mackay gives a high esti- 
mate of Lord Lytton, with whom he seems to have on 
terms of intimacy. Though he had gone through much trouble, 


disappointment, and sorrow, there was not one atom of cyni- 
cism in his nature, and his imagination was accompanied by 
a copious fund of common sense. Lord Lytton at one time | 
was fond of discussing the physical phenomena of clairvoy- | 


ance and spiritualism; and seemed disposed to believe that 
at least departed spirits were permitted to make their pre- - 
sence known to mankind by some magnetic, electrical, or other 
agency, beyond our limited sphere of knowledge. He afterwards, 
however, in Dr. Mackay’s opinion, abandoned this view, and 
gave attention to spiritualism only in the interest of his art 
as a novelist, in order to give a marvellous air to his 
stories. Dr. Mackay also met Prince Louis Napoleon oc- 
casionally in his shady days in London, and gives the usual 
picture of his silence and reserve, and lack-lustre vacant eyes. 
Speaking of Louis Philippe, the Prince said, his cunning bad 
a tendency to overreach itself, and he cited the transportation of 
his uncle’s remains to Paris as a proof of this. There are also 
rsonal sketches of George Combe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
hackeray, and Leech. 

In 1857 Dr. Mackay made a lecturing tour through the United 
States and Canada; and, though personally treated with much 
kindness and hospitality, was much struck by the apparent preju- 
dice against Englishmen, and the sensitiveness of most Americans 
on the subject of slavery. In the North the Irish and the negroes 
were equally detested. “I fervently wish,” said a prominent Demo- 
crat in New York, “that every Irishman in America would killa 
nigger and be hung for it.” At this time there seems to have been 
tendency on the part of the North to regard the division of the Union 
into two parts as a natural settlement of the difference arising 
from the slavery question ; and Mr. Seward declared that, when the 
hour of separation arrived, “ the two brothers would set a glorious 
example to the world of free institutions, by shaking hands peace- 
fully, and parting without any bloodshed.” Among other persons 
whom the author met at this time was Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
then in his ninetieth year, having been born a British subject 
before the Declaration of American Independence. He is described 
as a man of extensive reading, clear intellect, and straightforward 
common sense ; decided in his opinions, but not dogmatic. He 
had reduced the conduct of his life to a system. Next to temper- 
ance and regularity of life, he attributed his good health to the 
habit which he had early formed of taking an air-bath every day. 
“Men and women,” he said, “‘ scarcely ever allow the fresh air of 
heaven to touch any part of their bodies except the hands and face, 
and even to these the ladies are systematically unjust by wearing 
gloves and veils. The surface of the beautiful human form requires 
to be for a certain period of every day exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere. I take my air-bath regularly every morning, 
and walk in my bedroom tz puris naturalibus, with all the 
windows open, for a full half-hour, I also take a water- 
bath daily. I read and write for eight hoursa day. I sleep eight 
hours, and devete another eight to exercise, conversation, and 
meals, I feel within myself a reserve of bodily strength which, L 
think, will carry me to a hundred years, unless I die by accident 
or am shot or hanged.” Three years after the conversation he was 
knocked down by a carriage in the street, and died ii.m the in- 
juries he received. 

In the beginning of 1862 Dr. Mackay paid another visit to the 
United States as Correspondent of the Zimes, and remained there 
till the end of 1865, a period which included the Civil War, the 
defeat of the South, and the assassination of President Lincoln. 
He found that in the North the idea of a possible separation 
of the two divisions of the Union, which had formerly been 
treated as a sort of open question and rather with favour, was 
given up, and that any one who countenanced it was deemed a 
traitor of the blackest type. Mr. Seward had changed among the 
rest ; and Dr. Mackay found himself abused and shunned because, 
although an inveterate enemy of slavery, he thought that the 
South had a right to secede, if it could not live happily in the 
Union. It may be imagined that his position at this time was 
not a pleasant one, and that he was glad to be released from it. 
It is to be hoped that his account of the cruel treatment which, he 
alleges, was inflicted on Mr. Jefferson Davis during his imprison- 
ment is somewhat exaggerated. He says that, although in delicate 
health, the Confederate ex-President *‘ was subjected to the in- 
dignity of manacles, was never left alone day or night for a single 
moment, and was compelled to feed himself with his fingers, 
because he was denied the use of a knife or a fork, on the plea 
that, if allowed them, he might attempt suicide. Worse than all, 
he was deprived of sleep by express orders given to every sentinel 
set over him to strike his musket violently on the ground when 
they saw his weary eyes closing in sleep.” Altogether, it will be 
seen that, if Dr. & carne volumes are not of a very brilliant kind, 
they contain a considerable amount of interesting gossip. 


PALGRAVE’S DUTCH GUIANA.* 


HY so accomplished a traveller and Orientalist as Mr. Palgrave 
should have beer so long shelved with a small appointment 

in an unwholesome West Indian island is one of those inscrutable 
mysteries which throw a tinge of romance over the arrangements of 


| the Consular Service. Had he been sent where his special attain- 


ments could have come into play he might have been making valu- 
able contributions to our geographical and political information. 
As it is, he has been doing his best under unfavourable and uncon- 
me circumstances, and we have to thank him for a very excel- 

lent book on the Dutch colony of Guiana. It is true that the 


* Dutch Guiana. By W.G. Palgrave, Author of “A Year’s Journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1876 
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subject does not sound either very important or very attrac- 
tive. Probably most of Mr. er ng readers have formed their 
notions of the three Guianas—the English, the French, and the 
Dutch—from Mr. Anthony Trollope’s West Indies and Spanish Main, 
in which they are described as dull mud flats of inexhaustible 
fertility, stretching indefinitely back into an unknown interior, and 
ready to supply the world with sugar if only there were coolies to 
cultivate the canes. Such they are, indeed ; but, while awaiting the 
canes and the coolies, the teeming soil is covered with glorious 
growths of vegetation, and Mr. Palgrave delights us with most 

ict ue pictures in what we may call the tropical Dutch style. 

utch Guiana, though well governed and fairly thriving, can 
scarcely be called a model colony. It does little more than pay its 
~~ and literally, like the mother-country, and metaphorically as 
well, it has to struggle to keep its head above water. It has not 
solved the West Indian labour problem; it conforms its habits to 
the climate, and does not exhaust itself with overwork; it does 
not launch out in those scientific inventions which the great planters 
of the Spanish islands and some of our own West Indian colonies 
have lately been calling in to their aid; it is looked after by 
a judicious paternal despotism, thinly veiled under constitu- 
tional forms. In short, Dutch Guiana teaches no particular lessons, 
and points no very valuable moral. But its past history and 
its present condition present a good deal that is placidly interest- 
ing, and they have supplied Mr. Palgrave with abundant materials 
for an admirable book which is never tedious. He visited Guiana as 
the guest of the Governor. His es are nearly exhaustive so 
far as facts and statistics go, while they are lightened by graphic 
social sketches as well as sparkling descriptions of scenery. 

We have said that Guiana has to struggle with the water that 
threatens to engulph it, and indeed in more ways than one there 
is a striking physical resemblance between the colony and the 
mother-country. Some people aver that the Guiana coast is 
steadily sinking; others assert that it is the deflection of the winds 
and the currents that threatens it with an increasing volume of 
water. It is certain, at least, that the ocean gains on the land where 
it is not kept out by systematic embanking. Inland, too, in 
Guiana, as in Holland, all the communication is conducted by 
boats, and plantations that stretch over a dead level are inter- 
sected by innumerable canals and ditches. In the chief city of 
Paramaribo, as in Amsterdam or Rotterdam, the business goes 
forward chiefly on the water. Vessels come up from the 
sea on the broad stream of the Surinam to unload at a point 
where they meet broad-bottomed cargo boats from up the country, 
and rafts of the many-coloured woods that are cut in the swamps 
and forests. The officials, the merchants, and their clerks, move 
about in covered barges pulled by so many pairs of sturdy rowers ; 
the converse of the Venetian gondolas, as Mr. Palgrave remarks, 
for on the Surinam the craft are white while their crews are black- 
faced. Considering the lowness of the situation and the super- 
abundance of surrounding fluid, it is strange that the city should 
be so healthy as it is; but its salubrity is in great measure owing 
to rational sanitary arrangements. The heat, however, is intense, 
and even Mr. Palgrave, case-hardened as he ought to be after his 
Arabian experiences, says that the patches of shade only protect you 
from being burned, but do not save you from slow dissolution. 
For on the Surinam, as in the spice islands of the South, the 


Dutch have planted noble avenues everywhere, so as to relieve 
the glare of the dazzling thoroughfares with the cool masses of 
foliage. And, as in all the towns of the Netherlands they lay 


out botanical and zoological gardens, so the gardens of Para- 
maribo are especially beautiful, and enjoy all the advantages 
such a climate can give them. Like the rest of the natives, the 
inmates of the cages and enclosures succumb in the noonday heat 
to the spirit of drowsiness, and are to be seen indulging in siestas 
in their cages. But the birds that swarm in the trees are awake 
and clamorous; and clouds of brilliant butterflies and humming- 
birds are fluttering about among the gorgeous blossoms of the 
flower-beds. Mr. Palgrave reproduces with graphic fidelity 
scenes which must have indelibly impressed themselves on his 
memory, and we like his telling pictures of tropical life better than 
anything of the kind in either Kingsley or Trollope. In the 
capital itself, as in the colony at large, the coloured man seems to 
be fulfilling the destiny that Mr. Trollope predicted for him in the 
West Indies generally. He thrives, if he does not increase and 
multiply, and makes steady progress towards inheriting the 

d. Paramaribo wears an aspect of prosperity; and the 
town is increasing slowly, though there is ample room 
for further expansion. But the rows of smart cottages in 
trim gardens and well-kept provision grounds that are run 
up year after year ate tenanted for the most part by 
small negro capitalists. In the European quarter, on the 
other hand, there are signs of decay; and the great man- 
sions of the old colonial magnates have become a world too 
wide for such life as stirs within them. There is a complaint 
of lack of money for operations on a grand scale. There is a 
scarcity of labour; for the negroes will no more be overworked 
than their betters, and many of the steadier of them have set 
up in business for themselves. Not a few of the owners of planta- 
tions are absentees, leaving agents or attorneys to act in their 
absence. And many of the properties have passed into the 
hands of blacks, who abandon the great rambling mansions for 
flimsy but a habitations more suited to their tastes. The 
course of cultivation has been changing, as there are certain crops 
which the negroes grow by preference. Thus they retain a pre- 
judice against the cane-fields, which they connect with the sutfer- 


ings of their days of servitude; but they take very kindly to cocoa- 

lantations, which are cheaply cultivated and very remunerative. 

he proprietors of the larger sugar estates begin to have recourse 
very much to the labour of the coolies, who have been only recently 
introduced into Surinam. But,as we haveremarked already, whether 
from lack of capital or of enterprise, they have held aloof from 
modern scientific machinery ; and there is but a single estate in the 
settlements which can boast of a centrifugal cylinder. The farm 
buildings and sugar factories, however, are sometimes marvels of 
massive construction. So treacherous is the watery soil that 
they must often be constructed upon piles, like the houses of 
Amsterdam; and thus occasionally “the foundations exceed by 
double the surface dimensions of the buildings above.” 

Most of the white residents ) ap tly to make a 
tolerable living; but the decline of the colony had been rapid, 
although things have latterly taken a turn for the better. It sounds 
almost incredible, but Mr. Palgrave tells us that the number of 
acres at present in cultivation is under 30,000, while the estimate 
of the total superficies is a million and a half, of which 400,000 
have been brought under tillage at one time or another. In the 
beginning of the century there were 640 estates along the banks of 
the lower Surinam and its tributaries. In 1862 the number had 
fallen to 229; now it exceeds 300. The increase and diminution of 
the reclaimed lands supplies a significant commentary on the history 
of a settlement which ios had more than its fair share of troubles. 
In their early days the colonists were ex to the ravages of 
pirates and buccaneers, and of the troublesome French neighbours 
who were hand in glove with those free-trading gentry. Their 
pore benefactor was aCount of Sommelsdyk, a scion of the famous 

utch family of the name, and a friend of our own William of 
Orange. Van Sommelsdyk repelled invasion, established law, re- 
pressed the disorders that were changing a garden back into a 
wilderness, but he perished in a mutiny of the soldiers;whom he had 
been curbing with the strong hand. Happily his works survived 
him, and he found worthy successors ; but subsequently the very ex- 
istence of Guiana was repeatedly threatened by formidable servile 
insurrections. The insurgents enjoyed peculiar advantages, in- 
dependently of their overwhelming numbers, in the limitless 
wilderness to which they could retreat. There they herded in bands 
like so many wild beasts, and thence they issued to burn, pillage,and 
murder. Their enslaved brethren were always ready to lend them a 
helping hand, and things came to such a pass that no outlying colo- 
nist could retire turest withany feeling of security. Theimminence of 
the peril induced a policy of prudent compromise. Sundry treaties 
of amity and alliance were signed with insurgent blacks, by which, 
in exchange for assignments of jungle within certain limits, they 
undertook tosupport theauthorities against all troubles from without 
or within. These treaties, now of old standing, have been faith- 
fully observed on both sides. The blacks still over the back- 
woods, in numbers which are very variously estimated ; and they 
have frequently rendered loyal assistance to the colonists, even 
against the people of their own race. Meanwhile they live 
comfortably in their bush villages, occasionally taking wages for 
such work as woodsmen or boatmen as may seem good to them. 
Emancipation in Dutch Guiana was deferred to 1863; and Mr. 
Palgrave attributes it to the admirable teaching and widespread 
influence of the Moravian missionaries that it was eftected 
everywhere so smoothly and satisfactorily. There were no 
disturbances; the labourers employed on the estates generally 
continued quietly at their occupation; and at b> a the very 
best feeling seems to exist between colonists of different colours, 
if we may judge by the enthusiastic reception given to the 
Governor when Mr. Palgrave accompanied him on a progress 
through the up-country plantations. So, in spite of the shadow 
that has fallen upon the West Indian and South American sugar- 
growers who have to compete with slave labour, we should say 
that there are worse places than Dutch Guiana for a man who 
enjoys heat and objects to over-exertion ; for, although it lies low 
among woods and stagnant water, the climate is far healthier than 
— be supposed, and the inhabitants are law-abiding and 

endly. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD.* 


R. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S novel seems intended to 
AVI prove that war is not an altogether admirable institution, 
and that the First Napoleon was a man who valued his own fame 
or that of France more than a few thousand lives ‘of Frenchmen. 
Perhaps these propositions might have been generally accepted 
without any trouble on Mr. Buchanan's part; and he is not the 
first writer who has pointed out the unpleasant effect of the con- 
scription system under the Emperor whose name is still held in 
honour by many people. There MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have 
been before Mr. Buchanan ; but in one eng he has gone beyond 
the French authors. Their hero, although he mixed up his grief at 
being parted from his Jeanne with his longing for a good bowl of 
bouillon in a manner which was not very pleasant, did at least 
do the duty to which he was called as well as he could. Mr. 
Buchanan’s hero, on the contrary, has learnt to hate the name of 
the Emperor whom most of his companions adore; and has so 
conscientious a horror of war and bloodshed that, rather than carry 
arms and possibly take human lives in a battle-field, he hides _ 


* The Shadow of the Sword. A Romance. By Robert Buchanan. 
3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1876, 
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himself in secret places and breaks in with a mass of rock the 
skull of a corporal who is sent after him. 

When one notes the description of this hero, by name Rohan 
Gwenfern, a Breton t, his conduct appears less surprising ; 
for a young man who has the head, throat, and chin of a lion 
cannot of course be expected to behave like ordinary mortals. He 
is introduced to the reader in this remarkable guise, hanging on a 
rope half-way down a precipice, hunting for sea-birds’ eggs, while 
from above a girl called e looks down on him. “ What a 
depth!” says the author; “she grows dizzy anew as she gazes 
into it; but tly the brain-wave passes away, and her head 

s calm.” Rohan, it seems, was accustomed in his earliest 
childhood to the cliffs and the sea; and there had arisen in him, 
says Mr. Buchanan, “that terrible and stolid love for Water which 
critics and in towns believe be = 

prerogative ts, particularly of Lord Mm, an 
which, when described attribute Breton a 
Connaught ‘ boy,’ they refer to the abysses of sentimentality.” One 
would like to know what isthe meaning cf a “ terrible and stolid” 
love, and whether there is any better reas»n for using such epithets 
than for spelling water with a capital letter. However that may 
be, Rohan, we are told, loved the sea as much as a street girl loves 
the streets or a ploughman the fields; and when, after his mother 
became a widow, the curé attempted to make a —_ of the boy, 
the experiment failed, and he returned to his old haunts. There 
were two kinds of life which he hated. He would never be a 
priest because he disliked it, and because then he could 
never marry his cousin Marcelle. ‘“ He could never become a 
soldier (God and all the saints be praised for that) because 
he was a widows only son.” Some days after Rohan’s 
exploit on the cliff, he and Marcelle wander together into an 
ocean-cave, called the Cathedral from its iar formation: and 
at the first incoming of the tide Marcelle prepares to run out. 


Rohan however keeps her, telling her there is yet time to spare; 
and as, fascinated by his strength and beauty, “ she placed her soft | 
brown hand on his knees, and looked up into his face, she felt | 
within her the mysterious stirs of a yearning she could not under- | 
stand.” One is not perhaps more surprised to find Mr. Robert | 
Buchanan indulging in descriptions of this kind than to be taught 
by him that when, the tide having risen, Marcelle is obliged to 
take off her stockings and draw up her petticoats, “No blush 
tinged her cheek at thus revealing her pretty limbs; she knew 
they were pretty, of course, and she felt no shame. True 
modesty does not consist in a prurient veiling of all that nature 
has made fair, and perhaps there is no more uncleanness in showing 
a shapely leg than in baring a well-formed arm.” 

It may certainly be safely asserted that no one would be offended 
at the fact of Marcelle’s wading bare-legged through the water; 
but in the author's manner of drawing attention to this fact, and 
making excuses for what requires none, it is not difficult to find 
offence. As Rohan and Marcelle come out of the cave the water 
is deep, and he carries her in his arms. During this pro- 
ceeding her hair, which Breton maidens kept sacred from 
the eye of man, falls loose, and this is the signal for Rohan’s 

ing that he loves her. “That di ment of the coif,” 
explains the author, with an iteration that reminds one of “ This 
cherry-bounce, that loved noyau” in Canning’s Rovers, “ that 
loosening of the virgin hair, di all. It broke the barrier 
between them, it bared each to each in all the nudity of passion,” 
whatever that may be. As they go from the cave towards a 
Menhir, or huge monolith, their talk falls on a certain Master 
Arfoll, a travelling schoolmaster of whom and fearful 
things are said; such as that he is an atheist, and wishes the 
Emperor might be defeated and killed. Marcelle bursts into an 
eloquent glorification of the great Em , and, getting no answer 
from Rohan, cries to him, “Speak, then, Rohan! Are you 
against him? Do you hate him in your heart?” and adds that, if 
he did, she would hate him. The affectation of such French 
ion as “§ then!” is found in other parts of 
indeed, one character addresses another 
in these words:—‘‘Go, ingrate!” and “ Malediction!” is con- 
stantly employed as an oath. 

As the lovers approach the Menhir, Master Arfoll himself, who 
is described by the author as “lean and skeletonian,” appears and 
discourses to them of the ancient city which is said to be buried 
with a subterranean river beneath the village of Kromlaix, and of 
the storm of war directed by the Emperor that shakes and lays 
bare the whole of France; and, after } lle has gone, he tells 
Rohan that there is to be a new conscription, and that this time 
even the only sons of widows will not be spared. Ona later occa- 
sion Rohan, having pondered on this intelligence, asks Master 
Arfoll if a man whom the conscription called would be justified in 

ing “No, I will not follow, for thy leadership is accurst.” 
Master Arfoll answers, “ Before God he would.” 


Rohan Gwenfern threw his hands up into the air. 


a 


“Then, remember, if ever that call should come to me, if ever the bloody | 
hand should be laid upon-my shoulder and the bloody finger point me for- | 
ward—remember, then, what I swear now—I will resist, to the last drop of | 
my blood, to the last fibre of my flesh ; though all the world should be | 

inst me, even what I love best, | will be firm; though the Emperor © 
should summon me, I will defy him and spit upon him.” 
This speech reminds us of a Peace Conference held several years | 
ago at Bern, during which one of the orators, an eager, fi ole, 
ended his rodomontade with these remarkable words :—“ Bientét 
se lévera le soleil glorieux de la paix ; et puis—a& tout despote, a 
tout tyran—guerre a outrance, guerre & mort!” 


As things turn out, when the ballot for the conscription takes 
place Rohan Gwenfern is absent, and Marcelle, drawing for him, 
draws number one. Rohan meets her that night in the moonlight, 
and in spite of his great love for the girl, who urges him to go and 
fight for the great Emperor, observes to himself when he is left 
alone, “ I have sworn it, O my God, Never, never!” Then follows 
a chapter entitled “The Red Angel,” which it would be charitable 
to suppose was written under the influence of some strange delusion. 
What it is intended to mean it would be idle to wonder; but it 
begins with a quotation from the Bible touching the Passover, and 
goes on to describe an interview between Napoleon and a Monster, 
who seems to be identical with the celebrated Homme Rouge, 
and is always thirsting for blood. At intervals of two or three 
aye is inserted the refrain of the Litany of the English 

hurch Service; and in the midst of this extraordinary 
tissue of words Mr. Buchanan, having said that an Avatar 
is blind, deaf, irrational, and pitiless, goes on to say, “ We 
shall be answered here that Napoleon was what stra 
speakers and writers of all times have called a Great Man.” 
Perhaps the strangest of all writers who have busied themselves 
with Napoleon is the one who imagines that his unintelligible ver- 
biage will be answered at all, and describes Napoleon as an Avatar 
without explaining of what. But these remarks serve a purpose 
in leading up to two utterances of wisdom which certainly should 
not have been lost. Voltaire,” continues the author, “was great 
because he could not revere. Rousseau was great because he was 
incapable of shame.” And it is explained in a foot-note, for fear 
these sentences should be misread, that “ Voltaire was the one good 
Samaritan in an age of cruelty and superstition,” and that 
“ Rousseau, despite the effrontery of his moral bearing, was a 
messenger of Divine truths.” 

These reflections have led us away from the fortunes of Rohan 
Gwenfern, who, we are told, did not lack courage of a certain sort, 
and yet the dread of being drawn for the conscription filled him 
with the sick horror cowards feel. This being so, perhaps it was 
not strange that he should run away and hide, although he might 
have done better to acknowledge the true reason for his flight, 
instead of explaining it as caused by a horror of shedding blood. 
Perhaps, however, he meant his own blood, as, when driven at last 
to bay, he has no scruple in shedding that of his pursuers, whom 
he attacks from an inaccessible point of a cliff cavern. The 
author’s view of Rohan’s proceedings is very curious :— 

“Yes, Pipriac,” he says, apostrophising the corporal sent to arrest Rohan, 

“make sure of that [that he means to fight]; for is it not written that the 
very worm will turn, and that even innocent things become terrible when 
they struggle for sweet life? Nor shall this man be blamed if he becomes 
what you make him—a murderous and murdering animal, with all the 
gentle love and pity burnt up within his veins.” 
As to Rohan being a very worm in spite of his having a lion’s 
face, that point we are not anxious to dispute. As to his being an 
innocent and blameless thing, that we are disposed to doubt when 
we read that, having deserted from the Emperor's army, he fol- 
lowed it until he got his chance of being alone with the sleeping 
general at dead of night, and only refrained from stabbing him 
either because he was afraid, or because Mr. Buchanan dared not 
take such a liberty with history. 

We have spoken of the very obvious faults of Mr. Buchanan’s 
book; its merit lies in the power of certain descriptive passages 
which would command more admiration if they did not suggest 
imitation of M. Victor Hugo, a writer with whose excellence that 
of Mr. Buchanan can hardly be compared. 


PESCHEL’S RACES OF MAN.* 


(Cy, the numerous and valuable contributions to science made by 
the late Professor of Geography at the University of Leipsig, 

rhaps the most important, as well as the most characteristic, 
is the ethnological work which has lately come out in English 
under the title of The Races of Man and their Geographical Distri- 
bution. The compilation of a manual or handbook of this kind 
was not due in the first instazce, we are given to understand, to 
any spontaneous impulse of his own. It would never, he says, 
have occurred to his mind to set himself upon drawing up-a new 
system or doctrinal scheme of ethnology had he not, early in the 
year 1869, been requested by the then War Minister of Prussia, 
General (now Marshal) Von Roon, to edit a fourth and new edition 
of that erudite soldier's Vélkerkunde als Propideutik der politischen 
Geographie, or Ethnology as an Introduction to Political Geo- 
graphy, This book was to be described on the title-page as the 
joint work of both authors, the whole to be submitted to the 
revision of the General. Last autumn, when, after nearly five 
years of hard work, some of the proof-sheets were ready, ill 
health disabled Count von Roon from executing this task. 
Delay appearing undesirable, the work was forthwith issued from 
the press, his name being omitted, by his own wish, from 
the title-page. Herr Peschel’s wish to urge anew and more 
widely upon the public the scientific claims of the general's 
treatise was thus, to his regret, defeated. Without having 
the original work at hand we have not the means of pronouncing 
upon the exact proportion of new matter with which the Leipsig 
Professor is to be credited; but there can be no doubt as 
to the scientific value of the book as it left his hands. The 
verdict of Germany made itself known in the demand for a.second 


* The Races of Man and their Geographical Distribution, From the 
German of Oscar Peschel. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1876. 
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edition almost from the date of its first appearance. This reissue 
was for some time delayed by the author in the hope that he might 
avail himself of the opportunity thoroughly to rearrange his work, 
as well as to incorporate the most recent materials, together with 
the results of the criticism which the book had undergone through 
the medium both of the press at home and abroad and of private cor- 
respondence. This intention had to be postponed on account of the 
illness which carried him off in August of last year. No alteration 
of the systematic groups could in consequence be adopted, such as 
the writer’s short preface points to his having contemplated— 
in the instance, for example, of his combination into one “ Medi- 
terranean race” of the Indo-European, the Semitic, and the 
Hamite nations, against which new arguments had in the in- 
terval been brought forward. There can assuredly be no generic 
name less appropriate for an ethnological group which, 
with the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, 
couples the Southern Arabs and Abyssinians in one direction, and 
the wide Caucasian families in another; bringing in to complete 
the sum of affinities the entire Sanskrit-speaking nations, not 
omitting the Persians and Afghans, the races of so-called Classic 
speech, with their modern representatives, the Celtic, Slave, and 

eutonic nations, besides European races of doubtful position, 
Basques and diverse Caucasian varieties of blood and speech, 
such as those of Daghestan, Tshetsh, Tsherkess, Lazi, Suan, 
Georgian, and Mingrelian. There is something queer in seeing 
Hamite, Semite, and Indo-European bracketed together as one, to 
balance single or homogeneous groups like the negroes, the Hot- 
tentots or Bush people, the Papuans, the Australians, or the Dra- 
vida population of Western India, not to speak of the varied, yet 
radically allied, branches of the great Mongoloid stock. The 
weakest and least satisfactory part of this book is that which 
Herr Peschel has given to this important section of his subject. 
Coming in at the close of his ethnological survey, it bears signs of 
that waning power of work, or that impatience to get the matter 
off his hands, of which we have warnings in the preface. How else 
are we to account for the whole Indo-European family, widened as 
it is beyond ordinary or conventional limits by our author’s own 
scheme of classification, being disposed of in less than a dozen and 
a half pages ? He may have thought that enough has been said upon 
the subject of those familiar or favourite races to allow him to hus- 
band his time and space on behalf of the less known, the less deve- 
loped, or the wholly pre-historic members of the human family. 
But the result is anyhow to deprive his treatise of the symmetry, the 
organic completeness, and the proportion which we should look for 
in the leading work of a professor of more than merely national or 
provincial reputation. j 

In the case of a science—if it be as yet entitled to be called a 
science—so progressive as ethnology, so liable to accessions of 
fresh discoveries and novel speculations, there is no possibility of 
laying down dogmatic principles of classification, still less of 
detining the limits within which the field of observation and 
analysis is to be mapped out. This difficulty was painfully 
impressed upon the author's mind, as he informs us, while his 
work was in the press, several new results of investigation having 
appeared of which he was unable to avail himself. Thus in the 
early chapters the Mahommedan monarchy at Talifu was described 
as extant and prosperous, whereas, poset: fa to the latest intelli- 
gence, it was destroyed by the Chinese in 1872. Such a manual 
as he contemplated must in consequence be treated as provisional 
only, and must in fairness be jud by reference to the state of 
ethnological knowledge at the time of its compilation. That Pro- 
fessor Peschel was fully abreast of the widest literature and 
the most advanced speculations of his time is evident from his 
copious references, and his critical treatment of the various 
theories over which rival men of science dispute, and often 
wrangle. It is to his credit that he is always impartial, fair, and 
candid, at the same time that he puts clearly and succinctly the 
several points at issue. He is not to be set down as a partisan of 
any extreme school in either direction, but may be listened to as 
an open-minded and judicious umpire, balancing disputed evi- 
dences and softening rugged points of divergence. Though a 
decided evolutionist, he is far from going the whole length 
of breaking down the last barriers between man and brute, 
between mind and matter. He holds the Darwinian doctrine, not 
as a wholly successful solution of the great problem of specitic 
variety in forms of life, but as the best attempt yet made to ex- 
plain the connexion between existing forms and those of earlier ages, 
and to approximate their manifold species or groups to one common 
ancestry. Although Mr. Darwin has not been able to give strict 
proof of his theory of the transmutation of species, he has never- 
theless, our author considers, thoroughly shaken the credit of the 
opposite theory which held specitic characters to be immutable. 
Inthe sphere of ethnology he has greatly strengthened the conjecture 
that all races have sprung from a single primordial form, or group 
of forms, having, by the accumulation of small differences, rendered 
persistent by undisturbed transmission, developed into varieties 
or species. At the same time Herr Peschel is careful to present 
the difficulties which beset the doctrine of natural selection. As 
@ strictly utilitarian system, how, he asks, is it to be reconciled 
with facts which point to a detrimental principle, or to an agency 
which thwarts the law of progressive improvement ? The evolution 
of new the transformation of old ones, would certainly have 
required long periods during which the incomplete novelty, if not 
directly detrimental, must at least have remained neutral in 
the struggle for existence. Moreover, it becomes evident that 
organs must exist before advantage can be taken of them. There 


is not much in the objection taken up by our author, from 
the admission of Mr. in himself, that mankind at large, 
however widely differing in racial or other peculiarities, 
pene a vocal apparatus adapted to song, although not employed 
‘or musical purposes. The whole question of the origin of the 
zesthetic sense or disposition may be allowed to lie beyond the 
immediate grasp of natural .selection. That this is clear to Mr. 
Darwin himself is shown by his recourse to the supplementary 
hypothesis of sexual selection, which he concedes at the same time 
to be but tentative and but imperfectly applicable to the problem 
of the cause and the influence of beauty and its opposite qualities. 
in relation to vital phenomena. Instead of recapitulating the 
obvious anomalies in nature, or in human instincts and habits, which 
this hypothesis fails to meet, we should have been glad to see our 
author apply himself to the independent solution of the difficulty. 
Like most critics of Mr. Darwin, he finds it easier to pick holes 
than to stop es his scheme of evolution. It is of course not as 
a speculative philosopher, nor as an originator in-his special walk of 
knowledge, that Herr Peschel addresses the public. Nor does he 
claim the attention of the advanced and exacting thinker so much 
as of the learner and of those whose logical powers are as yet 
immature. The immense array of facts that he has collected 
for the illustration of the history of mankind, with the skill 
he has shown in grouping and classifying them, gives his work its 
value for educational purposes. We know of no manual of the 
kind coming at all near it in comprehensiveness, in methodical 
arrangement, or in fulness of matter. 

Before entering upon the topic more especially indicated by the title 
of his book, the distribution of the various races. of man, our author 
devotes half his space to the determination of what distinguishes 
mankind at large—starting from man’s in nature as distinct 
from the lower animals—the antiquity of the race, and the probable 
site of its origin. He states briefly the arguments which exclude by 
turns each existing continent or island in favour of the hypothetical 
Lemuria, or submerged continent, to which belonged Sedngeante, 
and perhaps parts of Eastern Africa, the Maldives and Laca- 
dives, and probably Ceylon, which was never attached to India, 
and parts even of the island of Celebes in the far East, which aa 
sesses a perplexing fauna with semi-African features. This lost 
continent, the Indian Ethiopia of Ptolemy, would include the 
whole range of the lemurs. Within its limits we find the whole 
of the anthropomorphous apes. And by the means of transit and 
dispersion thus afforded our author conceives the first representatives 
of our race, whether we suppose them to have passed through some 
now missing link or to have had some independent origin of their 
own, to have reached the abodes where the great submergence left 
them. Connected with this is the problem of the _ of the 
human race, upon which Herr Peschel brings to bear the most 
recent evidences, including the proofs of man’s rude and savage 
condition wherever he can be traced to his primitive lurking-place 
in caves or lake-dwellings. An ample and careful section is taken 
up with man’s physical character as determined by measurements 
ot the brain and skull, the proportions of limbs and stature, and 
differences in regard to the shin and hair. 

The chapter on language, its origin and development, and its 
value as a means of the classification of race, forms one of the most 
valuable parts of the book. An immense amount of instructive 
matter follows, tracing the industrial, social, and religious phases 
of human development, many of these topics giving scope to wide 
discrepancies of view, and calling for delicacy and tact in handling. 
The temper in which the author approaches these critical themes 
is as praiseworthy as the industry and judgment which he 
shows in marshalling the results of his reading. Although himself 
no first-hand explorer of nature, nor in the strict sense an origin- 
ator in the way of physiological or biological research, he has well 
earned the thanks of the public by his admirable method of com- 
bining and making available the stores of knowledge amassed by 
the separate toil of others. The legacy he has left us in this 
useful manual enables us to form some estimate of what science 
has lost in so able, painstaking, and conscientious a worker. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


T can scarcely be disputed that decorative gift-books are among 

the things which they order better in France. The absence, 
as a rule, of the too painfully elaborate and gaudy cloth bind- 
ing is in itself a pleasure to the eye. Most of the French 
gift-books before us have mere wrappers of grey or buff paper, 
which are by no means weak, as German paper covers always 
are,and which can be replaced by vellum or Russian leather or 
morocco, according to the taste of the owner. Then, generally 
speaking, the illustrations are done with a hand more free than that 
of our artists on wood. There is a careless humour in the wood- 
cuts, and the etchings have the spirit of rapid amd unspoiled 
sketches. No Christmas book will give more perm sent pleasure 
than the fourth volume of Z’Art. 1f this periodie\. has a fault, it 
is its size, which is perhaps a little unwieldy. There is ample 
material for choice in the contents, and the amateur to whom 
tapestry is a weariness can turn to the drawings of enamels, of 
ivories, of modern and ancient faience, to the illustrated reports 
of French and English Exhibitions, to the criticisms on critics, as 
on M. Charles Blanc, M. Gautier, and so on. J’Art has 
most competent English correspondents, and an agreeable 
contributor in Mr. George Du Maurier. Among the etchers, 
M. Le. Gros is represented by “ Liincendie,” in which wild work 
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of art we see a small family surrounded by dense smoke; a hill 
shows through a break in the darkness ; the family have rescued 
a table which has lost a leg, and have saved a cradle, a mat- 
tress, and two kegs, containing, we trust, some material comfort. 
We have far too high an opinion of the genius of M. Le Gros to 
consider “ L’incendie ” a fair specimen of I his style. His “Death 
and the Woodcutter” is much more pleasi:_>; and the effect of 
morning light through the graceful stems of the bare trees is 
obtained with ccnighete success, and by admirably simple means. 
It would be easy and pleasant to go on discoursing about the 
pictures in Z’Art—a paper which is full of good, sober, and just 
criticism, trustworthy news about art, and designs not o' i 
to be obtained by most people. 

Histoire du mobilier (Jacquemart. Hachette) is a sumptuous 
volume. The is utiful ; and the paper, as a high-flown 
critic once remarked, “a separate ecstasy.’ e work contains 
more than two hundred eau fortes fypographiques, whatever they 
may be, by M. Jules Jacquemart. e are ignorant, to our shame, 
of the nature of the procédé Gillot by which these illustrations are 
produced ; but the effect leaves little to be desired. Take, for 
example, the cabinet of red daque (. 110), and consider the deli- 
cate intricacy of the flowers and fruits and birds represented 
there. The drawing of a table given by Marie Antoinette to Mme. 
de Polignac is a wonder of refinement; the embossed bronze 
figures stand out with marvellous distinctness. The history of 
furniture is succinct enough ; and from the drawing of a Scandi- 
navian chair the author hastens through the fourteenth century, 
the rich fifteenth century, the Renaissance, the gorgeous 
upholstery of the Grand Monarch, and down to the Revolution. 

e Italian coffers and the ivory and ebony work (see p. 72) have 
the best claim to the name of art, but enthusiasts may sigh for the 
marqueterie that is out of the reach of any but Rothschilds. Why 
has one not the secret of Cousin Pons, who amassed his famous 
collection, and lived in comfort, on about one hundred a year? 
Bronzes, ivories, and granulated Phoenician and Etruscan jewelry, 
the — of the tombs of the Lucumos, enter into MM. Jacquemart 
and Barbé de Jouy’s literal rendering of the word “ mobilier.” 

L’Italie (Jules Gourdault. Hachette) is as interesting and 
beautiful a work, artistically considered, as Italy from the Alps to 
Etna, which, with its four hundred and fifty woodcuts, we have 
already noticed. 

Promenade autour du monde (M. le baron Hiibner. Hachette). 
This fifth edition of M. Hiibner’s tour is not less sumptuous than 
the volume on Italy. Many of the three hundred engravings are 
— from designs by the author. His contrast between the 
imbecile old Red Indian in semi-European dress and the graceful 
and unspoiled savages on the opposite page (130) is very divert- 
ing. The Japanese hari-kari is impressive; but we had 
thought that a Pow-wow was a medicine man, whereas M. Hiibner 
seems to use the term as equivalent to “palaver.” The Japanese 
ceremonial (p. 286) is characteristic ; and, briefly, it would be difli- 
cult to find a better or more accomplished guide in a fanciful 
voyage round the world than M. Hiibner. He had good oppor- 
tunities of seeing the cities of men, and made the best of them. 

L’histoire d Angleterre (racontée & mes petits enfants, par M. 
Guizot. Hachette). M. Guizot ought really to have known 
better, at least so one thinks in the light of the new and intensely 
accurate histories for children. The learned author, by the lax way in 
which he speaks of the Witan, and how they neglected “ les droits 
d Atheling,” may give French children an erroneous idea of 
the English Constitution. He brings in Rowena too, in the 
calmest way, as if she were as historical as Queen Anne. ‘To be 
sure he says “ on raconte” the romantic tale, but it is thus that the 
historical sense of childhood has too long been perverted. At 
Senlac he says nothing of the arrow, and leads the reader to 
imagine that the Normans slew the King by no missile wound. 
Then we have Edith:—“C’est Harold! dit-elle. On l'emporta, 
ainsi que ses fréres, 4 Yabbaye de Waltham, ou il fut enterré sous 
une pierre portant seulement ces deux mots, Infelix Harold.” 
What becomes of the cairn above the sea-coast, 

rupis in alto 
Precepit claudi vertice corpus humi. 

We have chosen these flores historiarum at random, and probably 
we leave many to blush unseen. But though no English mother 
ought to teach her children the history of their country out of a 
French book, the work is beautifully printed, and the illustrations 
are most pleasing. The Highlanders did not in point of fact wear 
hilibegs at the battle of Bannockburn, but of course it is not to 
expected that a French artist should know that. As a mere 
volume of re pictures, such as children like, the book is quite 

iseworthy. 

Loncle Placide (J. Girardin. Hachette) is a thoroughly inte- 
resting and diverting story, capitally illustrated. The curtain rises 
on a room full of young clerks in a public office, all engaged, like 
Cowper and his friends, “in giggling and making giggle.” The 
sport is to peel apples and oranges, and throw the rind at the 
hats of citizens below. ‘De remords ils n’en avaient l’ombre, et 
ces mécréants sen aliaient le front levé, comme des justes, tiers 
d'avoir tiré d’un orange ou d’une pomme tout ce queile pouvait 
contenir de jouissances légitimes et de distractions coupables.” The 
senior among these playful lads was M. Clodion, bald, respectable, 
and therefore called Clodion le Chevelu. The true history of this 
excellent man gets mixed up with a wretched episode in the late 


war, and we must refer the sympathetic reader to the work itself if | 


he would know more of the life and death of /'oncle Placide. 


* Bétes et gens (Stop. E. Plon) is a collection of new and very 
lively fables in verse, illustrated with a great deal of spirit. Tha 
contrast between the little pig who came of a wild boar’s stock and 
the little pigs of the farmyard is ludicrous in the extreme. The 
young sanglier has all Belleville and everything that there is of 
most irreconcilable in his dingy roughness, while the domestic pig 
is a type of the contented peasant. The fashions of the year 187 
are caricatured with much cleverness in Le Lorgnon. Bétes et 
gens is a good book to give away, but, once bought, will prove a 
tempting book to keep. 

Les contes de ma mére (Bertall. _E. Plon) is in appearance a 
companion volume to the other. We prefer the fables as litera- 
ture, but have nowhere seen of late prettier pictures of children 
than the riders of bees and beetles in “ Le roi bonhomme.” In 
‘Les trois sceurs” we have a youth riding with admirable ease and 
grace on a most ferocious undiscovered animal. Le prince Sans- 
pareil is a perfect dandy, and the whole book is likely to put the 
young reader in good humour with himself. 

On La banniére bleue (Léon Cahun. Hachette) it would be 
presumptuous to deliver a hasty opinion. That it is full of adven- 
ture and incident, relating, as it does, the exploits of a Mussulman, 
a Christian, and a heathen, during the Mongol Conquest, may be 
taken for granted. But the Mongol Conquest is not a portion of his- 
tory on which a discreet person will hazard unconsidered opinions, 
and though after a few years’ reading we might venture to remark on 
M. Cahun’s facts, we will now only praise the fertility of his 
fancies, and so leave La banniére bleue to amuse readers who 
ought to quit it “ not only charmed, but instructed more.” 

Amsterdam has sometimes been called “a vulgar Venice ”—a 
— remark which every design in Amsterdam et Venise 
(Henry Havard. Plon) disproves. M. Havard himself, well 
known by his writings on the art of the Low Countries, contributes 
some of the designs; the others are by MM. Flameng and 
Gaucheret. These artists have found, even in Venice, points of 
view not yet made too common and familiar. The frontispiece, 
an etching of the Pont St. Barnabé, displays firm and simple style, 
and has a luminous effect. “ Le chemin de la station” (p. 9) gives 
the two main impressions of Venice, “ the melancholy of her past 
greatness, the mirth of her eternal sunlight.” Among the most 
interesting designs is the sketch, after Vecellio, of a Venetian 
lady trying to produce the admired golden tint in her hair by 
spreading out her rich locks in the fierce mid-day sun. M. 

xaucheret’s “ Ruelle donnant sur un canal” shows the stranger and 
poorer side of Venice, so wonderful even in her unconsidered and 
ruinous byways. Among reproductions of pictures, one notes the 
“ champétre ” of Giorgione (p. 561) :— 

Beyond all depth away, 
The heat lies silent at the brink ef day: 
Now the hand trails upon the viol-string 
That sobs, and the brown faces cease to sing, 
Sad with the whole of pleasure. 


Turn to “La femme qui ne dort pas” of Terburgin Amsterdam, 
a fat, comely wench drinking steadily, while her lover has fallen 
asleep over his pipe; the contrast is, after all, the contrast between 
Venice and Amsterdam. We may take a future opportunity of 
speaking more fully of this book. 

The books we have glanced at have all appealed, on the whole, 
to grown men and women; but the French publishers have not 
neglected the tastes of children. Here, for example, in a grey 
wrapper, is Le Journal de la Jeunesse (Hachette), which need 
not fear to compete with any English periodical of its kind. La 
banniére bleue, already noticed, was published in this magazine, 
and here is information about Central Africa, buflalo-hunting, and 
the military organization of the Gauls. Cvesar’s Commentaries will 
acquire fresh interest from these sketches of old forts and modes 
of siege artillery; and, when one thinks of it, how much school 
classics would gain from accurate archeological illustrations! 
Here, too, is our friend L’oncle Placide, with sketches of Servia 
and Montenegro; and on the whole Le Jounal de la Jeunesse, 
though quite silent about maiden overs and long-stops, seems a 
capital book for boys, if boys there are in England who can read 
French. 

La morale en action par Vhistoire (E. Muller. Hetzel) shows the 
value of politeness, good taste, patriotism, piety, and other virtues, 
as illustrated in the lives and adventures of ‘lurenne, Cato, Henri 
Regnault, the brave soldier and hopeful painter, and other heroes 
known to fame. 

Aventures de terre et de mer (Mayne-Reid. Hetzel) are known, 
and well known, to English boys. Here, in the illustrations, are 
Captain Mayne-Reid’s heroes depicted, extraordinary to relate, up 
the very same trees as the heroes of Mr. Kingstons Snow Shoes 
and Canoes. How interesting is this coincidence, as proving that 
*“ great wits jump,” and shoot butialoes and cataracts, in precisely 
the same style. 

Les histowres de mon parrain (P. J. Stahl. Hetzel) deserves less 
stiff and wooden illustrations. . 

Among picture-books, where almost all are diverting, Pierre 
lirrésolu (Hachette) teaches a lofty moral lesson. Poor Pierre, a 
very pretty little rosy lad at first, ends by losing an ear in battle, 
and his money in Turks and Peruvians, use he never can make 
up his mind. One drawing is a little coarsely realistic; it repre- 
sents a dog tearing a gentleman’s raiment. 

It would be pleasant to quote a number of verses from our old 
friend Le roi Dagobert (Hetzel), a monarch to whom Mme. Blaise 
| would have been loyally attached. 
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Les travaux d’Alsa (P. J. Stahl. Hetzel) is too moral. Alsa 
was an Officious little nuisance. 

There is a touch of the grace of Blake in one of the coloured 
prints of Giroflée oat (Hetzel). 

Odyssée de Pataud (Stahl, Hetzel) has lively designs by 
Cham. Histoire d’un perroquet (Stahl. Hetzel) is nearly as good 
as Mrs. Trimmer’s Robins, and capitally illustrated by M. Piridon. 
Jocrisse et sa sceur (Stahl. Hetzel) wakens a laugh in every 
page. And Cerf agile (Stahl. Hetzel) is the entertaining history 
of a French boy who imitated his favourite Red Indians, and 
went on the war trail. 

The picture books ought not to have taken precedence of Le 
livre dun pére, an edition, in rather second-rate taste, of M. La 
Prade’s poem. (Hetzel). 

Le petit rot (Blandy. Hetzel) we have already noticed in the 
English translation, which reproduces M. Bayard’s drawings. 

M. Verne’s Michel Strogoff (Hetzel) contains the adventures of 
a Russian messenger, and of M. Harry Blount of the Daily Tele- 
graph, in wild countries north of Turkestan. The maps will be 
useful to young students of the Central Asian question, and the 
exploits of Blount and his friends are illustrated with much energy. 

An entertaining and unusually well illustrated book of natural 
history is Le Jardin d’Acclimatation (Grimard. Hetzel). The 
artists are particularly successful when they deal with birds or 
depict the rich mystery of tropical vegetation. 

Nos petits camarades (Mile. Maréchale), Les filles du professeur 

Ile. Gouraud), and Quatorze jours de bonheur (Mme. de Stolz), 

hette, are all slight tales for young people, and may be found 
than TéJémaque; though, for choice, we prefer 

3 classic. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A RECOGNIZED Code of International Law accepted by all 
Powers which can be called civilized, or which are included 
by common consent in the family of European nations and placed 
under the protection of such public law as now exists, would un- 
doubtedly be a great boon to the world. And it is not unlikely 
that, by drawing up and publishing the outlines of a Code, 
adhering as nearly as green to the general principles now ac- 
cepted by the most advanced Powers, a jurist may contribute 
towards the gradual acceptance of some at least of the principal 
features of such a system ; though it is not easy to believe that the 
influence which a work of this kind can exercise upon the opinion 
even of the country where it originates, much less throughout the 
world, can be at all proportionate to the labour of the com- 
piler. But the greater the labour in proportion to the probable 
result, the greater and more meritorious is the service of the writer, 
so long as his work is of a character capable of serving to any con- 
siderable extent as the recognized embodiment of existing rules, 
or as a basis for a more complete and systematic public law. Mr. 
D. D, Field is a jurist of high character and very considerable 
learning in his special department; and in the compilation of the 
present volume *, of which a second and carefully revised edition 
is now before us, he has taken the utmost pains both to devise 
and state with force and clearness rules applicable to the great 
majority of possible questions atiecting the relations of independent 
States, and also to point out in minute detail the existing de- 
cisions, treaties, and authorities by which the proposed regulations 
are supported or contradicted, and the points in which they agree 
with or differ from the present practice of civilized nations. His 
book furnishes interesting reading to any one who has studied the 
subject, and contains an amount of information which cannot be 
otherwise than valuable even to well-read jurists, and exceedingly 
useful to all who, as journalists or politicians, have to deal from 
time to time with questions of international obligation or 
national right. His Code is of course liable to the two great 
difficulties attaching to every proposed system of strict public law; 
first, in the absence of any tribunal which could apply it, and, 
secondly, in the lack of power to enforce the decrees of any such 
tribunal except by war. Further, inasmuch as the existing princi- 
ples of what is called International Law provide only for a few of 
the most common and obvious cases of difficulty or dispute, it is 
necessary for any codifier to insert a vast ones, fs of provisions 
which can at best only be inferences more or less remote from 
admitted principles or from the practice of the most advanced 
States. And, seeing that many States, even among the most 
advanced, differ diametrically upon first principles, it is 
impossible to construct such provisions in such a manner that 
they shall not constantly conflict with the strongest convictions of 
one, if not more, of the three or four leading communities on 
whose concurrence their adoption would depend. The particular 
nationality and the individual bias of the compiler are almost 
certain to affect his yocgen and to render many of them either 
objectionable in themselves, or at least utterly unacceptable to 
other countries and other schools, We think that, on the whole, 
Mr. Field has avoided these temptations to error as much as any 
single jurist undertaking a similar task could well be expected to 
do. Nevertheless there are a —_ many regulations here proposed 
which appear to us incompatible with that equality of nations which 
is laid down as a fundamental principle of the Code, or which 


* Outlines of an International Code. By David D. Field. Second 
~~ New York: Barker, Voorhis, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 


are likely to interfere so gravely with municipal law and with that 
department of morality which is inseparably connected with muni- 
pe law, and whose rules vary in different States, that their 
option would be almost as mischievous as it is im 
bable. We doubt whether Mr. Field has not extended his pro- 
posed international legislation too far, both in entering 
too much into detail, and in posing to te 
universal law matters which must of necessity be left to treaty 
between individual States, inasmuch as the greatest difference of 
opinion with to them exists among Powers of nearly equal 
enlightenment and moral authority. We may instance the chapter 
on Extradition, in which it is proposed to supersede all treaties by 
a general rule requiring every nation to give up offenders against the 
law of another who are guilty of any one of a long list of specified 
crimes. Such a general rule can of course take no cognizance of the 
different state of morality, of judicial organization, of the law of 
evidence, of the confidence to be reposed in tribunals in such 
countries as, for instance, England and Russia, Holland and 
Sicily. Extradition seems a matter especially fit to be settled by 
treaty between individual States, inasmuch as the propriety of 
surrender must depend greatly upon the character borne by the 
tribunals to whose jurisdiction the culprit is to be given up. 
Another example of defective o in this code is found in 
the proposed law of marriage, which would establish the principle 
that the dex loci contractus is everywhere decisive; and that no 
i valid where contracted, and no divorce valid where 
aaa, can be upset by the law even of the country to which both 
parties belong. Under such a rule all special laws limiting the 
right of marriage between relations—laws against which there is 
at eon much revolt, but which are strongly upheld by religious 
and moral opinion in the countries where they exist, as, for in- 
stance,in Roman Catholic lands and in England,—would be rendered 
nugatory. It would be in the power of any person ails io afford 
a foreign journey to marry a deceased wife's sister; and, whether 
such marriage should or should not be lawful, it is certain that its 
legality should depend on English law alone, and not on theability 
of po antag to travel to, and marry in, America. A different kind 
‘of weakness is perceptible in the proposed regulations on weights, 
measures, and money; but here the error proceeds, not from pre- 
judice or an imperfect appreciation of the principles of jurisprudence, 
ut from a very common, though very strange, misconception of 
the subject-matter. Mr. Field proposes the universal adoption of 
the decimal system in money and in weights and measures. 
seems to suppose that the forms of arithmetic are natural and ab- 
solute, whereas the divisions of weights and measures and of the 
coinage of non-decimalized moneys are arbitrary. Yet it will be 
plain on the slightest reflection that the decimal system of arith- 
metical notation is just as arbitrary, and, except from long usage, 
by no means so convenient, as the duodecimal system on which 
many scales of weights and measures are constructed. It would 
have been at the outset just as easy to make eleven figures as nine, 
and in that case 10 would have signified twelve, 100 would have 
signitied one hundred and forty-four, 1,000 would have signified 
seventeen hundred and twenty-eight, and so forth. The duodeci- 
mal system, admitting of division by 2, 3, and 4, is more con- 
venient by far than the decimal system; but the inconvenience 
arises from the adoption of one system in arithmetical notation and 
the other in weights, measures, and coins. It is, however, a 
matter of course that numerous deficiencies, and still more numerous 
points of dispute, should occur in a first attempt to codify a branch 
of jurisprudence so uncertain, incomplete, and arbitrary as the so- 
called Law of Nations; and, on the whole, we have far more 
reason to wonder at the general soundness and coherence of Mr. 
Field’s system than to complain of its occasional errors or defects. 


- It is curious that at this moment, when the question of jurisdiction 


over foreign ships coming into collision with our own within the 
three-mile limit has been the subject of prolonged and anxious 
legal discussion and popular comment, the proposed Code seems to 
be nearly silent upon the subject; providing rules in regard to 
collisions, but not a tribunal to try them. ‘The only distinct regu- 
lation on the subject is that which extends the territorial 
authority of the State to the three-mile limit, without making the 
exceptions to which our Courts consider that authority liable. 

Mr. Polano’s Selections from the Talmud * will popularize a 
work which has hitherto been a sealed book to the general public, 
though very interesting to scholars. The contents as well as the 
language of the Talmud, the mass of rubbish in which its more 
valuable or more readable parts are imbedded, the quantity of 
minute rules, silly reasons, and absurd dogmas, laid down by 
men of no considerable authority, which overlay and smother 

ges that afford important illustrations of Jewish usage and 
interesting revelations of Jewish tradition, have deterred all but 
the most curious and diligent of students from attempting to 
master the work. The present volume collects, first, a variety of 
exceedingly interesting traditions, chietly enlarging, filling up, or 
varying the Biblical histories of the Patriarchs, the Judges, Kings, 
and Prophets; and, secondly, a quantity of biographical and other 
information relative to the great bbis, from the time of 
Nehemiah or the Maccabees down to a period long subsequent to 
the destruction of the Temple and the dispersion of the people; 
together with many of their most interesting and curious sayings, 
some of which throw light both on the history and on the doctrine 


* Selections from the Talmud ; with Brief Sketches of the Men who Made 
and Commented upo It, Translated from the Original, by H. Polano. 
| Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. London: & Co. 
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of the New Testament. Many of the traditional stories here re- 
‘lated are known to the world either through their adoption in the 
Koran or through their quotation in various popular worke. 
Among these we may instance the story of Abraham's conversion 
from the worship of the sun, moon, and stars, to that of their 
Maker, and not a few other anecdotes relating to him and to his 
son and grandsons; those affecting Abraham himself being gene- 
rally of a higher and more Biblical tone than those which touch 
on and amplify the story of Jacob and Esau. Into these last the 
bitter national prejudice of the Jews against Edom infuses a spirit 
altogether contrary to that of the Biblical narrative, while their 
admiration for their ancestor, despite his by no means lofty or 
amiable character, imports a false ogg and a low point of view 
into their treatment of his biography. The entire volume is ex- 
ceedingly readable, and both from the variety of traditional narra- 
tives that it contains, and from the light that it throws on the 
beliefs and practices of the Jews at the time of the Advent, will 
well repay the little labour that is necessary to its full appre- 
ciation. 

Medieval and Modern Saints and Miracles* is a well-intended,and 
might have been a useful, work. The author is considerably disturbed 
by the p which Romanism has made in recent years, es- 
peciall in England and in the United States, unchecked and un- 
controlled as it is in these countries by any of those precautions 
which the Governments of Catholic nations have found it neces- 
sary to provide against the encroachments on civil authority and 
the invasions of civil liberty attributed to the Roman Curia and to 
the Ultramontane ecclesiastics who now rule nearly every national 
“branch of the Latin communion. Had he been able to keep his 
mind sufficiently calm to render due honour to the medieval 
Church, with all its faults and vices, for the service which it 
rendered to human progress, to mal freedom, and to learn- 
ing; had he recognized the merits and the achievements of the 
Jesuits as well as their crimes and the ultra-despotic character of 
their organization; had he been more capable of appreciating the 
consistency and the strict logic which underlies some of the worst 
follies of the present Papacy, and accounts for acts which, regarded 
from a practical point of view, seem mere absurdities; had he 
been able to speak more generously of what he calls “ Mario- 
latry,” and to understand the motives and to appreciate the 
feelings that have produced it, as well as the low views of 
religion, the feeble morality, and the intellectual weakness 
which it has generated, he might have rendered much greater 
service to the Protestant cause; and his warnings, and the un- 
pleasant revelations contained in this little volume, might have had 
a@ fair chance of acceptance and patient consideration. But when 
he tells .us that it is usual with the priesthood to absolve thieves if 
they will divide their spoils fairly with the Church: when he 
speaks abusively and intemperately of the Roman Church and 
her clergy as a whole, with little care to make just exceptions ; 
when he repeats that can cast discredit upon them, and 
everything that can make their newly created saints ridiculous, 
without doing the slightest justice to the virtues and devotion 
which have contributed so largely to the popularity of the Roman 
Church in Protestant countries, and especially in his own, and 
without mentioning, save in passing, any one of those eminent men 
‘whose canonization has been at worst an absurdly inappropriate 
reward for real and substantial virtues and services to mankind, 
the manifest unfairness and extravagance of his statements and 
views deprive that part of his work which is tolerably sound 
of all the force it might otherwise have possessed. He means 
to be fair, or at least truthful, and generally quotes authority 
for every detailed statement ; but it must be obvious to all who 
know anything of the real working and daily life of the Papal 

rgy in America that in this volume they are grossly caricatured ; 
and those who are in danger of perversion, those who have been 
brought into contact with Roman Catholics of character and 
earnestness, those therefore who stand in most need of warning 
and guidance, are precisely those who will most indignantly revolt 
against the onesidedness of the present well-intended book. 

Professor Gray’s Darwinianay, a collection of essays and reviews 
touching divers points of the Darwinian theory, has merits which 
do not belong to most of the works called forth by Darwin's 
signal discoveries and striking theories. In the first place, it is 
eminently fair and candid, doing full justice not only to the force 
Mr. but to the and caution of 

is views, and repudiating indignantly the charges of Atheism and 
infidelity which other writers have founded, not so much on his 
actual language as on the supposed tendency of his influence and 
the consequences which appear to be derivable from his state- 
ments. Perhaps the main purpose of this volume, which gives a 
certain unity to its contents, and runs like a connecting thread 
through the fragmentary papers of which it is composed, is to 
show that the theory of development is in nowise inconsistent 
with, or even adverse to, the doctrine of creative energy and provi- 
dential superintendence. We think that Professor Gray somewhat 
misconceives the exact bearing of the Darwinian argument upon 
this doctrine, Itis just as easy to ize creative intelligence 
working through a law of variation and development as to perceive 
its operation through any other method of production; and Mr. 


* Medieval and Modern Saints and Miracles. 
and Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
+ Darwiniana : Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Fisher Professor of Natural History in University. 
York: Appleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876 
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Darwin's principle, so far as it is supported by evidence, in no 
way excludes the action of a Providence quite as intimately 
connected with and necessary to the order of nature as any 
theologian of the last two centuries would be disposed to assume, 
That the development of species has been, not by miraculous crea- 
tion from nothing, but by extraordinary births, such as we our- 
selves have seen in a few instances, is now believed by the majority 
of naturalists. But the production of the present animal and vege- 
table world by development of this kind indicates and requires 
creative energy and direction working through law, just as much 
as any conceivable method of non-miraculous production. That 
part of the so-called Darwinian theory which seems to supersede 
creation is the infinitely graduated production of species by the 
accumulation, by natural selection, of an infinite series of infini- 
tesimal variations; and it is precisely this part of the doctrine 
which is not sustained by evidence, and which appears contrary 
to all the little evidence we have. Professor Gray does not 
sufficiently distinguish between the first theory, which he accepts 
in full, and the second supplementary doctrine, which, as we under- 
stand, he is somewhat disposed todoubt. Both sides of the question, 
as each might be held by careful and candid men, are fairly stated 
and impartially argued out in some of these essays; and, on 
the whole, we think the volume likely todo good, by at once 
calming the alarm of anxious theologians and moderating the 
vehemence and confidence of young and extreme naturalists, 


Mr. B. R. Curtis started to travel round the world immediately 
after graduating at Harvard, and he has laid before the public, under 
the title of Dottings Round the Circle *, the result of his observa- 
tions in journeying as rapidly as he well could through California, 
Japan, China, India, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, and Europe, 
back to his home in the United States. He has little to say, how- 
ever, about the western part of the Old World, and disposes of 
Europe in a couple of chapters. Of India and the East he has 
much more to write; but he saw so little, and had so brief a time 
to observe what he did see, and the ground over which he passed 
has been so frequently traversed and so fully described, that he has 
little or nothing new to tell us. He excuses his comparative 
silence about Europe because so much has been written on the 
subject. For the same reason he might have suppressed nearly all 
that he has said about Asia; his “ panoramic picture” of the chief 
countries of that continent being both coarsely painted andabsolutely 
devoid of originality. 

Dr. Jordan's Manual of the Vertebrates of the United States is 
a thoroughly technical and exceedingly dry work; rather a list of 
species arranged under their respective orders, with exceedingly 
brief technical notes respecting the physiological peculiarities of 
each, than an account, however condensed, of those characters 
which are interesting to the young beginners in natural history, 
for whom alone a manual of this kind can be necessary. 

Mr. Pedder's Issues of the Age} are chietly those brought about 
by the conflict of the scientific method of thought that has grown 
up during the last century and a half with that theological and de- 
ductive method which belonged to former ages, and the conse- 
quent disturbance of men’s fundamental ideas on topics of the 
deepest interest and importance. The author is entirely on the 
side of science, but anxious to qualify the conclusions drawn by 
her extreme partisans as by her bitterest opponents, in so far at 
least as to reconcile scientific certainties and probabilities with 
the belief in providential government, and in an immaterial 
and immortal spirit. The same ground has been trodden 
so often, and with so little result, that it is not in a very 
hopeful temper that we open a work of this character; and 
though Mr. Pedder is a careful and diligent thinker, and a con- 
scientious and painstaking writer, we cannot say that his work 
has achieved much more than previous experience had led us to 
anticipate when we opened it. 

Mrs. Monroe tells The Story of Our Country § somewhat in the 
same form in which Mrs. Markham’s History of England, so 
familiar to the childhood of the present generation, was arranged ; 
the history being told in conversational form by a mother to her 
children, with comments and questions by the latter, drawing forth 
explanations and illustrative anecdotes. The author does not 
appear to be qualitied by very thorough knowledge for the task 
she has undertaken. Her view of the revolutionary war, and 
of the circumstances which led to it, is as one-sided and un- 
fair as are nearly all American histories; and her ignorance of 
English law and social arrangements is strikingly exemplified in 
the statement that a poor man in England cannot own land. A 
writer who does not apprehend the conditions, partly due to the 
material circumstances of a new country, to which America owes 
the facility of accumulating wealth, and the independence enjoyed 
by the majority of the people, can hardly give an instructive or 
useful view even of the most general features of American history 
and polities. 

Mr. Atwood’s drawings and descriptions of American home- 
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steads* are interesting as showing the difference between English 
and Transatlantic domestic buildings, arising very much out of 
the different conditions of life in the two countries. Americans 
are of course much more used to build or purchase their own 
houses than Englishmen, comparatively few being rented, except 
in the towns. They build, moreover, especially in the 
country, chiefly of wood. The plan of construction of all 
dwellings except the largest is governed mainly by the difficulty of 
finding, and the expense of keeping, domestic servants ; rendering 
it necessary to have as few rooms as possible, and to make the 
kitchens and other offices near to and easily accessible from the 
living rooms. The manner in which American houses are adapted 
to these conditions is well worth notice, and may be seen in the 
great majority of plans and drawings which occupy the larger part 

x nberg’s account of The Use of the troscope t does 
not deal science of optics of light 
analysis so much as with the tical construction and uses, espe- 
cially for chemical and medical purposes, of the last devised of 
—— scientific instruments, But for this very reason it may 
perhaps be more serviceable to those amateurs who wish to use the 
spectroscope, but are unfamiliar with its construction and method 
of employment, than the more scientific treatises accessible to 
the general English reader. 

The journey from New York to San Francisco is about the long- 
est continuous railway journey on the face of the globe, and one of 
the most interesting, alike from the variety of the scenery, from the 
grandeur of its natural features, and from the wonderful achieve- 
ments of engineering of which the road—especially that part of it 
which crosses the Rocky Mountains—affords so many signal 
examples. Mr. Williams's Guide{ is somewhat fuller and more 
complete than most of its competitors,and may be worth a cursory 
glance even to those who have no immediate intention or prospect 
of making the journey. 

Mr. Corbett’s Treatise on the Poultry Yard and Market§ would 
hardly deserve notice in these columns for its general remarks on a 
matter of trade and special department of farming. But it derives 
a peculiar interest from the new method of hatching and breeding 
chickens worked out and elaborately described by the author. 
The invention of this method he ascribes to Reaumur, well known 
as the inventor of the thermometer or thermometrical scale chietly 
used in Germany. This eminent scientific thinker seems to have 
applied his knowledge of heat and its laws to the practical rearing 
ot poultry, and his system depends on the generation of heat by 
decaying manure of particular kinds. In the apparatus used by 
Mr. Corbett the eggs are hatched in a box placed in the midst of 
a manure heap; and the chickens, when hatched, are kept warm 
and reared in a somewhat similar apparatus, heated by the same 
agency. The author claims for his method more practical success 
pay oe been obtained by any other artificial hatching machine; 
but from his own account it would seem that more depends upon 
the mal skill and experience of the chicken-farmer than upon 
the form of apparatus employed. 

The work entitled A Century of American Medicine || gives an 
account of medical, chemical, and therapeutic discoveries made by 
American doctors during the last hundred years; of the principal 
operations first performed or most largely employed beyond the 
Atlantic ; and generally of the progress of Transatlantic medicine 
and medical science since the Declaration of Independence. 

Miss Underwood's Heroines of Free Thought] are, as might have 
been expected from the title, by no means generally amiable or 
attractive. All the writer's sympathy with them will hardly 
win approval for their doctrines or admiration for their character 
from the general reader, and some among them will hardly be 

teful for the admiration which has placed them in the company 
in which they here find themselves. They are chiefly distin- 
guished as a for their hostility, displayed either in argument, 
in illustrative fiction, or in practice, to those social and moral laws 
by which the weakness of their sex is sheltered, its dignity main- 
tained, and its purity protected. And whatever may be the 
motives of their action, and whatever their own capacity to dis- 
pense with the restraints and shelter which the universal experi- 
ence of mankind has pronounced necessary to women in general, 
they have, in making their own conscious needs and their own 
characters the standard for womanhood, generally done little else 
than pure mischief, 

Mr. Weiss's Wit, Humour, and Shakspeare ** is one of the in- 
numerable commentaries, partial and general, which the works of 
the most famous of modern dramatists have generated, and for 
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which, we suppose, there is a demand proportioned to their 
number, For our own part, we have read so many essays on eve 
Shakspearian play and character, from almost every conceivab! 
point of view, that we can hardly find in any volume much that 
is new or striking on the subject, nor is Mr. Weiss’s work an ex~ 
ception to the rule. 

Mrs. Thacher’s Sea Shore and Prairie *, a volume of the Minia- 
ture Series published by Messrs. Osgood, consists of a series of 
lively sketches of life in different parts of the United States, prin- 
ci taken from the writer's personal knowledge and experience. 
This book is readable and entertaining, if in no way sulting nor 
possessing any deep interest. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor is a writer of considerable power, but more 


‘remarkable for fluency and grace of expression than for vigour. 


Nevertheless, his Boys of Other Countries t is written with spirit, 
and is likely to be grateful to the young Americans for whom it 
is intended, and probably not less acceptable to their English 
contemporaries. Miss Harland, well known as a writer of 
sentimental fiction, some of whose works have been by no means 
unsuccessful, gives to the world a new story of the same character, 
under the title of My Little Love.t Mrs. Warfield’s Lady 
Ernestine§ belongs to a more common, but somewhat lower, order 
of sensational or adventurous fiction; but may find as many 
readers and appreciators, if it does not merit so much approval 
from critics of taste and judgment. 

We have on our monthly list a considerable number of volumes 
of poetry, among which the most striking is a splendid illustrated 
edition of Longfellow’s Skeleton in Armor||, a spirited piece 
with which most of our readers must be well acquainted, which 
has here been made the text, or pretext, for a multitude of very 
spirited and striking drawings. As a Christmas gift-book few 
works of the class could be more acceptable or more permanently 
valuable. To the “ No Name” Series, a set of anonymous works 
contributed by authors of reputation, whose names, for some in- 
comprehensible reason, are to be concealed, belongs Deirdre], 
a poem illustrating and amplifying one of the many legends of 
savage war and revenge which constitute the main part, if not the 
whole, of the traditional story of Ireland in prehistoric times. We 
have also a number of Poems of Places **, little volumes edited by 
Mr. Longfellow, describing the character, scenery, and celebrated 
sites of various countries and districts; and also in the same 
series a new edition of Emerson's Poems}, the earliest and not 
by any means the most incomprehensible production of that mystic, 
harsh, condensed school of poetry which as become so prominent 
within the last quarter of a century. 


* Sea Shore and Prairie. By Mary P. Thacher. Boston: Osgood & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

t+ Boys of Other Countries: Stories for American Boys. By Bayard 
Taylor. Illustrated. New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1876. 

t My _ Little Love. By Marion Harland, Author of “Alone,” “The 
Hie Path,” &c. New York: Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1876. 

§ Lady Ernestine ;* or, the Absent Lord of Rochefort. By Mrs 
Catharine A. Warfield, Author of “The Household of Bouverie,”’ &c. 
Philadelphia: Peterson & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1876. 

|| The Skeleton in Armor. By Henry Longfellow. With Illustrations. 
Boston : Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Uo. 1877. 

G Deirdre. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

** Poems of Places. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. England and Wales, 
2vols. Ireland, x vol. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1876. 

++ Emerson’s Poems. Miniature Edition. Boston : Osgood & Co. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1876. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Srevens, Amertcan. Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time, 


PARIS. 


Copies of the SatuRDAY may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The SatuRDAY Review és duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SaruRDAY Revrew takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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§ The Poultry Yard and Market : a Practical Treatise on Gallinoculture. : 
By Professor A. Corbett. New York: Orange Judd Co. London: : 
Triibner & Co, 1876. 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,105, DECEMBER 30, 1876: 
The Conference. The Jews in the East. : 
The New Turkish Constitution. The Dispute between the French Chambers. 
‘She Storm-W ave in Bengal. Negro Government in South Carolina. 


The Arlesey Collision. Floods and Droughts. The Navy. 
The Year. ts. 
The Orange-Tree. Was St. Peter at Rome? Christmas Nonsense. Indexes. 
The Lord Chamberlain’s Memoraudum, 
The Childhood of the English Nation. 
Palmer's Persian-English Dictionary. Mackay's Recollections. 
Palgrave’s Dutch Guiana. The Shadow of the Sword. Peschel's Races of Man. 


French Christmas Books. American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,104, DECEMBER 23, 1876: 


Prospects of the Conference—The Leader of the House of Commons—The French 
Ministry— President Grant's Message—The Frenth Debate on the Salt-Tax—The 
South-Eastern and Chatham Amalgamation—Barbadoes—Fires in Theatres. 

The Tomb of Agamemnon—Hunting—High Roman Ritual—On Board a P. and 0.— 
St. Werburgh’s, Bristol—Baron von Palm’s Incineration—The Pope's Letter on 
the Vatican Decrees—The Horticultural Gardens—The Theatres. 

Mason's Persecution of Diocletian—English Thought i > the Eighteenth Century. IT. 
—Old New Zealand—Wives, Mothers, and Sisters in the Olden Time—Classical 
Texts and Notes—A Horrid Girl—Christmas Books. V. terature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, BURLINGTON HOUSE.— 
The wintEs ExRIETr OF of W' ORK S by the OLD MASTERS, and by 
DECEASED MAST of the BRITISH SCHOOL, will open on Monday, J 
(from ‘Ten till Catalogue, 6d., or, with pencil, ls. 


THE Ss SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


TEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
Now OPEN. 4 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission 1 
‘ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


“CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRIETORIV M.” and ENTERING JERUSAL (the latter just com- 
pleted), by 22 feet; wi Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs,” &c. &c., 
at the the "Sot GALLERY. 35 Bond: Daily, Ten to Six. ls. 


MARTIN COLNAGHI’S WINTER EXHIBITION 
Domingo, Roybet, T: ~ Rosa De Nittis, Bianchi 
GUARD! GALLERY Haymarket, 


RITISH MUSEUM.—In future, the BRITISH MUSEUM 
will be CLOSED for the purposes of Cleaning. te. during the first Week in February. 


the first Week in May, Bret Week , instead of, as hitherto, d 
Week in January, May, and September. 


anuary 1. 
Season 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins January 8. 
The SENIOR TERM January 30. 
containing Terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had on application to the 


_E RN OLLE@G@ E, 
The FIRST TERM for 1877 will begin on Monday, January 29. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—~The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge. 


A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
a Fees, from Ten to Fitteen Guineas per annum. Board in Masters’ Houses, £40 per 


Tr The ~ RE-OPEN on January 17. 

Three Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 Guineas per annum, tenable for One or 
hree years, are offered for open competition. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the HONORARY SECRETARY. 


WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 
ELZ ABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. Founded a.p. = 
tion Prog Cooper's Hill, 


close Scholarships at agrt Valuable School Exhibitions and Prizes. 
Army, Navy. and Civil Service. Special attention 
to French and German. + 
ke. apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


Climate exceilent. ‘Terms from 50 to 70 Guineas. us, 

H4! ARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON. — The 
ducational Departments include those of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING, General 

LITERS ATURE and ART, Students are prepared by pay ny Ah Honours Men and other 
specially qualitied Masters tor all Public Examinations, and have been eminently su ° 


Prospectus on application. 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governing Loard—Sir JAMES P, KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, Bart. 
Head- Master—Rev. G. STYLE, M.A., Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
The prominent subjects of Instruction are Mathematics, Science,and Modern Languages. 
The additions to the Soasting.- -house are now complete. Boarders may now be entered for the 
First Term of 1877, which will commence on January 2. 


N A OAD ET 
EASTMAN’S ROYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 
Principal—G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL, since 1860. 

At the last two Naval Cadet Examinations Pupils took the First Place. More than 1,000 
Pupils have entered Her Majesty's Service.—For every informatipn address the PRINCIPAL, 
Burgoy ne House, Burgoyne Road, of late called Eascern Parade. 

WooLw ICH, ARMY DIRECT, COOPER'S HILL, and 


VIL SE RVICE. —A CAMBRIDGE WR ANGLER, who has passed 300. 300, p 
TW ELVI PUPILS only. High-Class assistance.—Kev. Dr. HUGHES, w. 


ONN ON RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s, 
Cambridge, has taken the MANAGEMENT of the House conducted for thirty ears with 
great success by Dr. W.C. Perry. He prepares PUPILS for the Universities, the various 
tm and Military Examinations, and for higher posts in Mercantile Lite.—For Terms and 
eferences. address M + PEARSON, 38 Bachst trasse, Bonn on Rhine. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFF RESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge Honoursmman and a competent staff of Teachers, ay 4 
for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. Pupils successful at the last Nine 
Examinations ot the Line. 


UTHERLAND HOUSE, Wimbledon Park, Surrey.—Mr. 
BIRCH, who PREPARES the Sons of Noblemen and Geatlemen for Public and other 
Schools, trom the age of Eight to Fourteen, has several VACANCIES for the ‘Term com- 


mencing January 1877. 
Bexs. PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Reference kindly allowed to Head- of and 


(Classical and Modern). 
Parents of Pupils. ‘Terms, £120, including everything.—Address, LANGTON CLARKE, 


Ealing, W. 
HOME EDUCATION for about TWELVE BOYS, b 
arried CLERGYMAN, experienced (twenty years) in Tuition, who is socket 
resident 1 Foreign Tutor. Constant supervision, Individual Teaching, Preparation for ants 
ls. Terms, 80 or 90 Guineas a year. —Address, Rev. ( G. . POOLE, Scarborough. 
DUCATION for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. — Professor 


Hirscu, of Stuttgart, highly by old Parents 


Prospectuses, con 


&e. 


N 
British Museum, December 9, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. | 
(CHURCH of ENGLAND | INCUMBENTS’ SUSTENTA- Bveue ATION, SOUTH COAST.—The DAUGHTERS of 
N FUND. GENTLEMEN con be received in a First-class SCHOOL at the Seaside. Masters from 
London and Brighton attend. ‘I'welve out of Seventeen = have the Oxford Exami- 
ference Canon 


His Grace the Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Most Hon. the ——_ of LORNE, K.T., MP. 

The Right Hon. Lord SELBORNE. 

Council. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of YORK. 
His Grace the Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of LORNE, K.T., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of CARNARVON, 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of DUCIE. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of HARROWBY, K.G. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord SELBORNE. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord MUNCASTER, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the PROLOCUTOR of the CONVOCATION of CANTERBURY. 
‘The Hon. and Very Rev. the PROLOCUTOR of the CONVOCATION of YORK. 
THOMAS BRASSEY, Esq., M.P. 
J.G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 


ecT.—To ensure as far as possible that no Incumbent of the Church of England shall 


Opsect. 
have less oan. £200 a year. 

Out of 14. 000 Benefices there are still nearly 4,000 with incomes below £200 a year. 

The Fund is divided into two Branches. 

be specially appropriated for 

nnual grants, out of con’ Ww! 8) y 

There are at present scarcely £2,000 in hand ay next. Council 
earnestly desire to obtain seedy | annual support, = * to enable them to carry on their work, 
the necessi y for which does not need ry t,and they venture to repeat their former strong 
“Ail comm p forward thei: 

unications should 


yt to the SECRETARY, 4 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The follo are the Dates 


at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
‘Year 1877 will commence : 
of Arts 
Master = “Branch IL, Monday, June 11; 
Branch I1I., Mon: 
Doctor of Literature ...+.... Ties Monday. 


Tuesday, December 4, 
lor Of SCIENCE. 


‘Bach 


July 16. 

First M. sonar, ved 
second M.B., Monday, November 6. 

. Tuesday, November 27. 

Monday, November 26. 

of Me .. Monday, November 26. 

s Saat to Public Monday, December 10. 


nation for Women.... Monday, June 4. 


The Regulations relating to the above E 
cation to “ The Registrar of the University 


B. CARPENTER. M.D., Kegistrar. 


} 


nations in three years. 
HARRISOS, Littlehampton 


T° MILITIA OFF ICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 

TIVE EXAMINATIONS.— Captain CHAWNER | 77th Regiment) will have 
a few TPACANCHES after a Terms on The Manor 
House, Newton Valence, Alton, Hants. 


HE AD-MASTERSHIP. —TheGO 'VERNORS of KIMBOLTON 

GRAM MAR SCHOOL, Hunts, are prepared tu receive applications from CANDIDATES 

(Graduates of some University within the British Empire) for the post of 1EAD-MASTER. 

‘They propose to pr: toan Election in the month of perky next, and the elected Candi- 

date will be required to his duties after the next Midsummer holidays. 

may be on application to the Secretary, Mr. C. R. WADE-GERY, St. 
8, Hunts 


(TUTORSHIP. —An OXFORD M.A., in Honours, many years 
Master in a large Public School, wishes to READ with a PUPIL or Two, for a 
monte, in in the South of France. Address, X. ¥.Z., Post-Office, Longhor, Lianelly. 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A first-class Firm of 


TEA BROKERS in City are willing to QUALIFY a in 
every department of the business. Premium expected. Term three £0, 
and £60 per annum.—Apply, by letter, to M.A., Mr. Challoner’s, 's, 52 Street, Ww. 


PARTNERSHIP. —WANTED, by a GENTLEMAN of posi- 


tion, a PARTNER with £1,500,_A ply, by’ letter, addressed W. G., Mr. Poulter’s, 
Advertisement Agent, 4A Middle Temple Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


To CLUB GENTLEMEN and M.P’s.—A noble ROOM, 


FURNISHED as Bed and Sitting Room, on the first floor,’in a Mansion, » Westbourne 


permitted to the REGORY.—Address, M 


few 


de Terms, 5 Guineas per week. Man servant.—Ad Library, 
PIELD-LANE INSTITUTION, Ragged Schools, Night 
Refuges. &c. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Treasurer—W. A. BEVAN, Esq. 

FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to supply the Homeless Poor with Night Shelter, 
Firing. Bread, and Coffve ; and she to carry on the following Sportens operations of the 
Institution, viz. ible Schools, Free Night Schools, Male and Female 
Mission to the Fallen. Ragged Chureh Services, Servants’ Training Home. Girls’ and Boys 
Certified Industrial Schools. &c. The Committee appeal with confidence to the Public to aid 
them in their efforts to ameliorate the sufferings experienced at this season of the year by their 

orer brethren. Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfuily received through the Bankers, 
essrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN. & CO.. Lombard Street, and Méssrs. RANSOME & CO., Pall Mall East; 
the W. A. BEVAN, Esq. 54 Lombard Street; and through the Hon. Financial 
y. Mr. E. T. HAMILTON. at the Institution, Little Sattron Hill, Farringdon Road. Parcels 
or new Clothing. old Boots, &c., will be most gratetully received at the Institution. 
P. PLATT, Secretary. 


H YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
quiringrest andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Priv ate entrance to Richmond Park. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, Indie, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,ev: ery Monday. 
Oifices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, W 
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Secon¢ .5c., Monday, tober 22. 
Doctor of Science ...+..+++. Within the first Twenty-one days of June. 
|= 
December 22, 1876. | 
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December 30, 1876.] 
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BEN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
and SANATORIUM, WHARFEDALE. 
SPECIAL WINTER TERMS. 


For particulars the MANaGER, Ben Rhydding, near Leeds. 


HOTELS. 
.—BEDFORD HOTEL. Fai Sea and 


in. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establ . Suitesof 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service i in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


GRANVILLE HOTEL, RAMSGATE, 
8T. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 

GRANVILLE SPECIAL EXPRESS. 

Arrangements have been made with the South-Eastern Railway to run a FIRST 

CLASS eS SPECIAL PRIVATE EXPRESS to Barents every Friday until 

further notice, from ing 45, and Cannon Street at 3.50, arriving at 


ce, ar’ at3. 
te at 6 P.M. (Table-d’hote at the 7 P.M.) Returning every 
: Return Tickets, 30s. 


Street, St James's; Hays, Hoyal Ex co! 
Toilet Club, 24 jctoria Street, High-Class amusing Entertainments 
night in the Hall of the Granville, 


GRANVILLE HOTEL BATHS: 
TURKISH and OZONE, Hot and Cold Sea Water, Hydropathic and Sw 
BED AND BOARD, with Attendance, 12s. 6d. aday. Special Terms for Families. 


GRANVILLE HOTEL is_ superbly fitted, and 


provided with every Home comfort and convenience for Winter Resi 


 SLANAGER. 


K. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
facturers of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS. &c. (Catalogues 

free) to Majesty H.R, the of Wales, and Fore’ overeign 
Makers of the Great Wes Clock, and of the New Secndend Clock of the Royal 
Observatory,Greenwich. 


ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 


August 13,1870) on for annual competition, **M. 
iathe nest we have ever had on tri: .F. DE T.Chronometer, V Watch,and Clock 
to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET. GHARING CROSS. 


TENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 


and CHIMNEY- Bu ers of the abo ore rege nested, before deciding, 
to visit the SHOW-ROOM WILLIA M 8. BURTON. ey contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, mney pieces Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be a proache d elsewhere either for ariety, Novelty, "Beauty of Design, or Exquisiteness of 
Price. 
Black Register Stoves * 
Bright do., with Ormolu O @#. 
ronzed Fenders ..... ” -3 9 t& 65 . 
Steel and Ormolu ” 210 . to . 
Chimney-pieces........ 110 . to 10. . 


Corn SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has 400 different 
Bagge COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invitesinspection. The Prices vary 

. to 150s. Plain Black open Scoops, from 2s. 4d.; do. do., zinc-lined, from 5s. 3d. ; 
Scoops, from 5s. 9¥d.; ditto, wi Hand-Scoop, from 7s. "3d. do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from l4s.; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory 
handles, from 22s. to is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, in oak, 
walnu t, mahogany, &e., with iron and brass mountings, from 37s. 6d. to 150s. 


ited Ki by Lec is trifling. 
s. BURTON wal delivery ata fixed ra ad 


GYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR is eas 


Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidl, mupee a Ad of 
Ww. ‘SYMINGTON & CO., Mills, Harborough. 
rocers. 


CLARK'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS. 
Self-Coiling, and ThiefProof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 


Prospect ~~ ye a: RK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool,and Dub! 


igestion, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e—_ 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Chairman—G. J. LEVEVRE, Esq., M.P. 


M. HARVEY, Esq. 


‘arter, . Janson, 

Wm. Curt, Esq. W. Lubbock, 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. ohn B. Martin, Esq. 


‘Archibeld Hamilton, ‘Vigne, Esq.” 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital at present paid £1,000,000 


Total Annual upwards Of 
N.B.--Fire Policies which expire at Christmas should be renewed at the Head Office, o1 
(THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for 

FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 

Incorporated by Royal 
OFFICE —7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEsT-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Directors. 


with the Agents, on or before January 9. 
Charter, A.D. 1720. 
Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. 


rt Burn Blyth, E Louis Huth, Esq. 
William Thomas aed. Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major-Gene Burn. Charles Lyall, <3 
George William Campbell, Esq. in y, R.N. 
George B. Dewhurst, Bea. David Powell, % 
Robert B. ree, F. 
Geo. Louis Monck Gibbs, Esq. rt Ryrie, E: 
Robert Gillespie. Esq. David P. Sell + 


Howard d Gilliat, Esq Colonel Leopold Se " 
Henry Goschen. Esa. Lewis A. Wallace, 
Edwin Gower, Esq. William B. Watson, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. satan 
Notice is hereby given to Persons assured against Fire, that the renewal Receipts for iums 
due at 1 heh to be d and that A on which ae Premium shail 
remain unpaid after Fifteen days fom the said Quarter-day will become void 
Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at moderate rates of Premium. 
DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances may be effected either with or without uttsigation tn profits. 
Copies of the Actuary's Beport on the quinquennial Valuation to December 31, 1875, also of 
the Accounts, pursuant to “ The Life Assurance Companies "Act, 1870,” may be obtained on 


lication 
ies to the C tii 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


| EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). ine 
The recommendations laid down b; is Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) a 
been anticipated in their strictest fore in the principles adopted at the Ei investigation 
(December, 1871) of this Society. Thus: 
1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality wesemployed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest was 3 per cent. only. 
ule). 
The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
largest yet declared. 


the 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING eee 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Set 
Insurances effected in all et the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVE 
BROOMPIELD. } Secretaries. 


PROFESSOR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Says: 
“THE MOST AGREEABLE AND REFRESHING 
Of Balms for the Skin is 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP.” 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, or for Shaving, 
In Tablets, One Shilling each, 
SOLD BY EVERY CHEMIST AND HAIRDRESSER. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.— W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 


inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now by them in ONE 
OUNCE PACKETS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label bein a red Ad} A, Fao-cieailec 
used for the Two Ounce rte oh Viaduct, London, E. Ec. and Bristol. 


PALOMINO, Dry, Delicate SHERRY, 30s. per dozen. Pro- 
Railw my from one of the Finest Grapes grown in Spain’ Recommended with Confidence. 
HENRY BRETT & Co., 2% and 27 High Holborn. Established 1829. 


K INAH A N’S LL WHO.IS 


KINAHAN & CO., London, finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical 
Profession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medi 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
CHIEF Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


FIRE UBANOE COMPANY. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


t Fi Pro) in all of the world at moderate rates of le 


Policies falling due at Christmas choald’ be renewed before January 9, or the same will 
become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ie Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accountsare kept at the Head Office on the Term: with London Bankers, 
t 


scustomary 
and ion oar 73 when the nce does not fall below £100. 


rposes is very great, submit with pleasure the following Analysis by Dr. A. H. HASSALL: 
“I have very carefully and fully analysed this well-known and popular Whisky. The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky 
must be pronounced to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. The Medical 
Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, 8: AUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—_E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of th a Receipts,and 
‘anufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and “tvourably distinguished 
. their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article p 


Credi 
‘or fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5] Der cent. subject to 12 months’ Notice of 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed u 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the B Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases e in oe and — Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans. and the safe custody of the same 
Interest drawn,and Army, Navy. and‘ Civil Pays and Pensionsrealized. 
iption of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J.THOMSON, Chairmen. 


by ther 
as entirely Unadulterated.—42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 ‘Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 1s Trinity Street. London. 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bears the Labelused so many years, signed by 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S 


CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
~The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 
DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


he best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
GOUT. and INDIGESTION: and the EADACHE. 
Children. and Infants.— 172 New Bond Street, bf all Chemists. 


MoORRIS & COM PAWN Y’S 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & Company’s design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


ANOTHER CURE of Bronchitis and Hoarseness, by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Buckuey, Chemist, Knighton writes: 


“A case of periodical bronchitis was completely cured by their use.” ‘ 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'’S HIRE SYSTEM. The originul, best, ayd most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no Ext tre 


time given. Large. useful Stock to select from. 
Jilustrated priced Ca 
Es ed 


» with Terms. post free.— 248, 249, and 240 Tottenham Court Road. 


4 
| 
| 
rW Bart. Augustus Prevost. 
Ramsgal 
Monda = 
An allowance of 12s. 6d. made to Visitors staying at the Granville Hotel and special 
terms for Families. RETURN TICKETS can be obtained at the following : 
addresses :— Mitchell's, Old Bond Street ; Midland Grand Hotel, Midland Railway; 
Bailey’s Hotel, Gloucester Road, South Kensington ; Gaze's Tourist Ticket Office, 3 
| 
| 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, post free, containing upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large 
Show-rooms, 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5. and 6 Perry's Place ; 
| 
| sacted. 
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BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE's SELEOT LIBRARY.—The NEW YEAR.—NEW 
BOOKS. —NOTICE.—A New and 


Revised Edition of MUDIE'S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, containing all the ar is General Interest, of the . and present 
Seasons, is now ready for delivery, and will Tae, postage free, on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


How Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CABAL of Surplus 
This Catalogue contain tains Memoirs Norman Mac’ 


of 
Institutions, and other 


"s ohr's Falls, 12s. Lie and Letters 
rd rist; Phabe _by_ Mrs ant ; 
da ; an unusually Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, 
gion, te Travel and Adventure, and the Higher C F 
to 
large purchasers 0: 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
ireulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with delay. by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange)? 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Strest, London. City Office, King Street, Cheapside, 


ple UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea to any amount, te required. All 
best New Books, English, French,and German,immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 

th Lists of New Publications. gratis and post 
of Surplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 


also be 
BOOTH "S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic. 


THE | SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. x 
7% 74.78, 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Stree 


S A4T URDAY R EVIE W. 
E. Mac GrorceE & Co., 74 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 


SHILLING allowed off the Published Prices of all New Books, Diaries, Annuals, 


ilway Stations. 


HITAKER’S ALMANAOK he 1877.—The Best, the Most 


On January 10, in crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
CROSS the VATNA JOKULL, or Scenes in Iceland; a 
description of Hitherto Unknown Regions.’ By Lorp Watts. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


On January 11, 1877, will be published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RISTOTLE’S POLITICS, Greek Text of Books I. III. and 
VII. With a Translation by W. E. Botuann, M.A. late Post Master of Merton 
College, Oxford ; and with Introductory Essays by A. LanG, B.A. late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. 
ion, Lonemans & Co. 


Ready January 4, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
A QU E L EG@eE NOD 
Collected, chiefly in the Labourd, by Rev. WENTWoRTH WEBSTER, M.A. 


With an ESSAY on the BASQUE LANGUAGE, by M. JuLien Vunsovy, of the 
Revue de Linguistique, Paris, 


Grorira & FarRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 
London. 


shortly appear, 
AN EXPOSTULATION with the CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES of LONDON. By Don PEDRO VERDAD. 
8. STRAKER & Sows, 124 Fenchurch Street. 
ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
Just published, fep. 4to. price 15s. 

GONGS of MANY SEASONS. By Jexerr Browne. With 

Illustrations specially designed fot this Work Du Maurier, Walter Crane, C. W. 
Morgan, &c.; oe pe? on superior toned paper, handsomely bound whole cloth, bevelled boards, 
red gilt edges, and with special artistic design on cover. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. » & 15 Great Quesn Street, W.C. 


Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 
A MODERN MINISTER. To be completed in Twelve 


Monthly Parts. Price ls. Each containing 80 pp. with 2 Illustrations. 
New Cheap Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Ree (THE). By Samvet Jonnson, LL.D. With a 


lete Index and Table of Contents, carefully collated from the best Edi 
Bketch of t of the Author's Life. By Sir WALTER Scorr, Bart. 


London: WILLIAM Tee@ & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
NEW BOOKS BY MRS T. K. HERVEY. 
M* GODMOTHER’S STORIES from MANY LANDS. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE FEASTS of CAMELOT; with the Tales that were Told there. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
: WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


08, price Is.; postage, 2d. 
PRIMAVAL BRITISH METROPOLIS; with some Notes 
on the Ancient To) hy he South Westen] Peninsula of Britain. 
CONTENTS: Pen-Pits and Stourhead—Cai Catalogue 
of Cities—Totnais — Toynus — Talnas— Zt Poona — Poi gton Down — of 
Somerset—Vespasian’s Incursion—Alauna Syive—Delbucy — | 
Bristol : THoMAS KERSLAKE & COMPANY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘WOMAN and HER WORK in the World. By C. N. 
CRESSWELL, of the Inner Temple. 
London: HARDWICKE & BoGvUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Demy 8vo. Is. 


CRITICISM: an Essay. _ by Brake, 


pty by Joan of Arc.” out the evils arisi Reviews by A - 
and the injustice thereby to authors. The waler clearly defnee the any 


Kerrey & ENDEAS, 190 Oxford Street. And all Booksellers. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 1s.6d.; postfree.1s.8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
done 


* Detector” has his work well. We advise the public to purchase these * Reve- 
tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 


nion. 
London : Batr.1.1fee. TIXDALL. & Cox, King William Street, Strand 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. —ADVERTISEMENTS for 
inaction in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 6th and BILLS by the 8th January. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCVII. will 


be published on Monpay, January 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
received by 


for insertion cannot be the Publishers later than MonDAyY, January 8th. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


RASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXXV. January. 


CONTENTS :— 
Jdn Jdnsonn’s Saga : the Genuine Autobiography of a Modern Icelander. 
Considerations on Municipal Government. 
Fields and Field Sports in Madras, 
Quarter Sessions under Charles I. 
The Roman de Renart and La Fontaine. 
British Trade.—No. V. Austro-Hungary and Germany. 
The Teutonic Tree of Existence. 


Mariuccia. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1877. 


No. DCCXXXV. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE SHADOW OF THE DOOR. 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
A WOMAN HATER. Part VIII. 
GEORGE SAND. 
WEARILNESS: a Tale from France. 
CUPID SCHOOLED. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 6d.; post free, per annum, 1s. 


(THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Journal of 

Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD. 

JANUARY 1877. 
1. THE TRUE IDEA OF DIVINE KOSMOS. By the Hon. RoDEN NOEL. 
2. HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED THINGS. By Frances Power CoBBE. 
THE NEW MS. OF CLEMENT OF ROME. By James DonaLpson, LL.D. 
THE NEW ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT. By J. ALLANSON Picton, M.A. 
= LIV parent. UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY OF 1839. By CHARLES WICK- 
STEED, B.A 

RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM : its Ultimate Results. By F. REGINALD STATHAM. 
THE LEGEND OF PETER. By ALBERT R&VILLE, D.D. 
MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA,. 
. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS & NorGaTeE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 

and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


= 


Now ready, No. CCV. price Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. Witb 
Llustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 


on Father's Sin. With an Illustration. Chapter 12. 
3. The Sawyer’s Prayer. Chapter 14. Not Far to Seek. Chapter 15. 
Bank. Chapter 16. Firm and In 
“GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE” AND THE GUSTO PICARESCO. 
HEROES AND VALETS. 
ANECDOTES OF AN EPICURE. 
FROM STRATFORD TO LONDON. 
“OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES.” 
DUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 
CARITA. With an Illustration. Chapter 22. Tyeneed. Chapter 23. A Remon- 
strance. Chapter 24. On the other Side of the 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(THE ARGOSY: an Illustrated Magazine. Monthly, 6d. Now 
ready. 


GABRIEL’ S APPOINTMENT, a New [Illustrated Serial 
Story, commences in the JANUARY Number of Mrs. HENRY WooD's Magazine, 
THE ARGOSY. 
Also THE MYSTERY voll NO. 7, by Jounny LupLtow ; THROUGH HOLLAND, by 
CuaRLes W. Woop, with Illustrations, «c. 
Now ready, Monthly, 6d. 
“*The Argosy ’ is the best and cheapest of our magazines.” —Standard, 
“*'The Argosy ' has delightful Examiner. 
“* The Argosy ’ is one of the marvels of the day." —Scotsman. 
“Johnny Ludlow’s Stories are almost perfect of their kind.’’—Spectator. 


THE ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready, containing Contri- 
butions by Mrs. Henry Woop, LUDLOW, &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


Price 6d. ; Yearly Subscription, 6s. ; free by post, 7s. Payable in advance. 


THE GARDENER : a Monthly Magazine of Horticulture and 
Floriculture. Edited ste Davip THOMSO Gardener to His Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Drumlanrig, Author of * The Handy- Book of the Flower-Garden,” “ The Handy- 

»k of Fruit Culture under Glass,” &c. &c. Assisted by a Staff of Practical Gardencrs 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

The Publishers of * The Gardener” have much pleasure in 
have been made by the Editor for the ensuing year, which they hope wilt a extend the 
usefulness of that periodical, both to Amateurs and Professional Garden 

In addition to articles of the usual miscellaneous 2 much as possible ofa thoroughly 
practical character—special series of papers by th ly are 
on such subjects as the following : 

HARDY FRUIT CULTURE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
EVERYTHING NEW AND VALUABLE IN FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
CONSERVATORY AND ROOM DECORATION. 
REPORTS ON HORTICULTURE IN Lasos, AND ALL NOVELTIES OF INTE- 
REST THAT MAY APPEAR THER 
A SERIES OF LESSONS ON DRAWIKG. FOR YOUNG GARDENERS. With Illus- 
trations. 
CULTURE AND DIRECTIONS FOR AMATEURS ON EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
HORTICULTURE 
ed AND COMMENTS ON SUBJECTS OF nas INTEREST DISCUSSED 
N THE GARDENING PERIODICALS. &e. &c. 
Published by WILLIAM BLAcKwoop & Soxs, 
37 Paternoster Row. London ; and 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Supplied by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Vol. I. richly Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


¥ OUNG DAYS: a Magazine fc for the Young, free from Dogmatic 
Teaching. 
Published by the Cuter School Association, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 
MART & ALLEN, Paternoster Row, London. 


y 2 ‘HE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of December 30, 
contains the Conclusion of Bendeman’s “ Life of Man,” with a View of the Stables at 
shill, Also Articles on the Progress of Architecture—The New Greek Bronze—M. Violle+ 

s Lectures—The Theory and Practice of Fine Art. by Mr. Gambier 
Roads in Britain ac. 4d.; by post, 44d.—Offices, 175 Strand, London, W 


M ASONIC TEMPLE in PHILADELPHIA.—See THE 
BUILDER of this Week for View: also View of New Premises, Mark Lane—Criti- 
cism on Mr. Parker's * Colosseum St. Peter's and St. Paul’ s— Bridge or Subway for the 
Works in Edinburgh—Sanitary Matters—Art Works. &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. 

Catherine Street. Andofali Newsmen. Commencement of a New Volumenext week. 
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‘The Saturday Keview. 


On Thursday next, January 4, will be published, 


No. I. of 


TRUTH: 


THE NEW WEEKLY LONDON PAPER. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


TRUTH 


Will deal with the Current Topics of the day, in as kindly a 
manner as the name of the Journal permits, 


OFFICES. 
EprrorraL AND ADvERTIsINc—79 QUEEN STREET, 
PustisHine—10 BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


TRUTH will be on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons’ and Mr. 
Willing’s Bookstalls, and at all the principal Newsagents in Town and 
Country ; or will be forwarded direct from the Office, the Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, free by post, being 28s., payable in advance. 


LABOUCHERE, or to Mr. Horace Voutes, at the Offices of the 
Paper, 79 Queen Street, E.C. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH contributes to the NEW QUAR- 
TEBLY « COMPLETE STORY ; and Mrs. CASHEL HOEY a COMPLETE 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE contributes a Paper 
entitled “PESSIMISM, AND ONE OF ITS PROFESSORS.” 


MR. F. HUEFFER writes u at THE REFORMATION OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY; and 4 MB. TREMENHEERE upon 
RUSSIAN CONQUESTS IN CENTRAL 


MR. E. B. DE FONBLANQUE contributes an Article upon 
GOETHE IN HIS OLD AGE; and MR. SCHUTZ WILSON one upon 
THE POMPEIL OF THE TANNENWALD. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For JANUARY (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
1, SIMPLETONS, after S. L. FrupEs. 
2. CLEOPATRA AND CESAR, after J. L. Gfrome, H.R.A. 
3. GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON, after J. H. Four, R.A. 


Lit gt Contents : Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., in the Collection of 


Her Majesty the n. wos Italy. Illustrated; The Centennial Exhibition in 
hia. By r Archer, F.R.S. y R. T. Pritchett, F.S.A. Illus- 
‘he Works of Gaward ‘Poynter, R. By Tilustrated ; The Use 


‘Animal Forms in Ornamen By F.E. Hulnes PLS Illustrated ; 
the Pacific Railway. By W. Hideing. Illustrated ; Art ai'Home and Abroal, 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


No. C. New Series 64. Price 3s.6d. JANUARY, 1877. 


JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE {published by 
Association). 


of the Medico- Psychological 
CONTENTS : 


to the of of Insanity. By Arthur Mitchell, M.D. 

é = the Frevalencs of the Causes of Insanity among the Ancients. By D. Hack Tuke, M.D. 
4. Case of Homicide insane Person. Frederick Needham, 

5. Trnportance of OF in Observations Structure. By 


6. A Short Account a Mie Transactions of the Mental Disease Secti 


Clinical Notes and Cases—Occas' of the Quarter— Reviews Prychological Retrospect 
—Report of Quarterly Meeting of the Psych 


(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J&A. CHUROHILL, New Burlington Street. 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 


Now ready, small folio, with 25 Plates, 31s. 6d. 
LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK ; being a 


Selection of Sketches made during many Tours. By E. W. Cooke, R.A, 
With Descriptive Lette: press. 


“ The pencil speaks the tongue of. every land.” —DRYDEN. 


Travels in many countries, extending over a period of years, have filled my 
Sketch-books with several thousand sketches, which have r & served to recall to 
friends pleasant memories of happy days and sunny climes, and excite a wish to visit 

places alike remarkable for natural beauty and historic interest. 
At their request, and in the hope that the recollections and desires they have 
‘ace. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A RECENT VIEW OF TURKEY, 
THE ‘SECOND EDITION. of SIR GEORGE 


HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN QUESTION is now 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE TURKS AND BULGARIANS. 


THE SECOND EDITION of MR. BARKLEY’S 
WORE" BETWHEN the DANUSE: ent the BLACK now 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. DARWIN. 


Now ready, crown 8yvo, 12s, 


THE EFFECT of CROSS and SELF-FERTILIZA- 
TION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Cuanrtes Darwiy, F.R.S., 
Author of “‘ The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection,” &c. &c. 


By the same Author. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


Illustrations, 14s. 


Crown 8vo. with 


THE MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMBING 
PLANTS. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 63. 


Iv 
THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which BRI- 


TISH and FOREIGN ORCHIDS are FERTILIZED by INSECTS. Second 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo. with Woodcuts. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S NEW DRAMA. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HAROLD. 


'r. Tennyson has pe anew charm to the chivalrous legends which float around the 
Britek Arthur............ he main lines are clear = firm. The principal characters are weil 
poem possesses f an historical study Times. 

MA The fi re of the action is remarkable. From the opening tothe close you are alive to the 

the approaching Conquest........... Full of spirit, and. contains some fine 


2 vols. Svo. with 2 Steel Engraved Portraits, numerous Illustrations on Wood, 
and a Facsimile of his Handwriting, cloth, 36s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: HIS LETTERS 
and MEMORIES of HIS LIFE. Riitel by His WIFE. 
“ Besides being a parish aed in a neglected he became in turn a political writer, a 
sanitary reformer, a novelist. t, & natu: iulowpher a divine, and we scarce know 


— beside........... He maintained to the last his force of will, his unbounded lov: and. e! 
the affections of his youth.” —Times. 


HENRY 8S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 2s. 


CAINA ; and other Poems. By the Author of 


“ The King’ 's Sacrifice,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WINDS OF DOCTRINE; 


Being an Examination of the Modern Theories of Automatism 
and Evolution. 


By CHARLES ELAM, M.D. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On January 1, 1877, demy 8vo. price 6s. 
FIRST ANNUAL ISSUE. 


THE INNS OF COURT 
CALENDAR. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By CHAKLES SHAW, 
Under Treasurer of the Middle Temple. 


LONDON: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 FLEET STREET, 
LAW PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEKN'S MOSE EXCELAENT MAJESTY. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘This day, with 150 Illustrations. - 


ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS | 


of ENGLAND. By A. Rowmer. With Introduction by the Very Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Medium 8vo. with 150 Illustrations by — 
the Author, engraved by J. D. Cooper, cloth elegant, 21s. 


“ Mr. Rimmer’s volume, which bears a picture on nearly every page, will, { 


we hope, find a large circle of sympathetic readers. His descriptive chapters 
are not mere letterpress furnished to woodcuts, but a substantial portion of 
the work. They are written in a spirit which ‘has no savour of the merely 
compiled guide book; and they bear, apart from the historical and bio- | 
information they convey, traces of personal observa- 

'—Daily News. | 
NEW LANDS within the ARCTIC CIRCLE: | 


a Narrative of the Discoveries of _ 
By Jutivs Payer, one of the Com e Expeditio: 

upwards of 100 Illustrations from Deowings by he Route Mage, 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 32s. 

“In scientific importance there is nothing — in oor degree approaches — 
it in our Frozen-sea literature at present........ all points touching the | 
fer North these volumes abound with one We only wish we could 
have quoted from them at greater length. Enough has, however, been sai 

to indicate their great value and the esteem in which they must ever be held. | 
No such work on the Arctic regions has been within the memory 
of this generation.” —Academy. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


(THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. Medium 8vo. with Illustrations oon 
Drawings by Professor Delamotte, and a Steel Portrait of a | i 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, cloth extra, 21s. (This day. 
“ Mrs. Oliphant’s qualities as a story teller stand her in good stead in the | 
production of this interesting book. They enable her to throw the charm 
of symmetrical, picturesque, and vivid narrative over all its pages, and 
they assist her in the delineation of historical characters so as to make them | 
stand out clear and living before the eyes of the reader. The book to | 
its attractions a number of excellent illustrations.”—£zraminer. 


[0G LETTERS from the CHALLENGER. 


By Lord GrorcEe CAMPBELL. &vo. with Map, 12s. 6d. (This day. 
“Tf any one wishes a good, popniar, racy account of what the Challenger 
and her crew were about during her recent protracted cruise, we advise 
them to get hold of Lord George Campbell's book. Observant of everything 
worth seeing, and telling in the frankest and most familiar manner imagin- 
able al! that the ordinary reader cares to learn about a unique voyage, no 


better companion than Lord George Campbell need be by any one 
desirous of following the scientific ship round the world.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


(THE INVASIONS of ENGLAND: a History 


of the Past, with Lessons for the Future. By Captain H. M. Hozier. — 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. (This day. 


‘THE RAJA of SARAWAK: an Account 


of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D. Given chiefly through Letters and 
Journals. By GERTRUDE 9 Jacos. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and 
Maps, 25s. [This day. 

“ The author has done her work admirably, and with much feqneneee | 
and loving care, She has spared no trouble, seemingly, to make her book | 
as perfect as possible, and she has brought to light a great deal of new 
matter, which will prove of much value to students of the history of | 
Sarawak and the noble work done there by Raja Brooke........ The book 
has all the fresh, vivid charm of an autobiography, and the living person- 
ality of the Raja seems to stand out from every page of it in bold and | 
living relief.” —Daily Telegraph. 


APPLICATIONS of PHYSICAL FORCES. 


By Amépke Translated by Mrs. Lockyer, and edited by 
J. NorMAN F.R.S. Royal with numerous Illustrations, 


Coloured Plates, &c., 368. ‘ (This day. 
ASTRONOMICAL MYTHS. Based on 
“The Heavens.” By J. F. BLAKE. Extra crown 8vo. 

with numerous Illustrations, 9s, (This day. 


‘THE ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY’S 


CHARGE: some Thoughts on the Duties of the Established Church of 
England as a National Church, 
Visitation. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Seven Addresses delivered at his Second 


[This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Second Edition, 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


ConTENTs : 1, Our Public Schools—2, The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. Pk Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford—5, | 
Remarks on the Report of Commission for Reorganizing the Home Civil Service, | 

~ Wwe are gio to be alte te ftw the author in most of his strictures and in many of his 
the testa for the Indian Civil Service which should be 

wri on 
studied by all who care either for that service in re or for the validity of the caumina- | 


yy could hardly be sup- 
Overland Mai 
and is founded upon a 
—Saturday Kevi 


ions with regard to 0 the Indian Civil Service attracted 
Uup his pen to show the merit and defects of | 
—E£xaminer. 


valuable ad 
chan that which Mr. 
he paper (on the Civil Service ‘of india) te 
oe knowledge of the tacts.” 


Civil Bervice snd of mated 


LONDON: JAMES BAIN, 1 HAYMARKET, 8.W. 


| ANNE WARWICK. By Georctana M. Crain. 


EIGHTEEN ETCHINGS by 


A PINCUSHION : 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX. By Atexanper 


BAILLIE CocunaNe, M.P. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
“A very interesting volume.” —7im: 
‘The perusal of this volume will instruct and interest the reader."—Court Journal. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“ An entertaining, valuable. and instructive work.” *— Telegraph. 
“ Keplete with interest, information, and anecdote.” —Court Journal. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. large 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. 


“ A work of remarkable merit and Snterest, which will become the t ular Engl: 
history of Marie Antoinette.”—Specta 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HER PLIGHTED TROTH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ‘“‘Guardian and Lover.” 3 vols, 


TWO LILIES. By Jurra Kavanacnu, Author 


of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. * acne 5. 


GLENCAIRN. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


“A remarkable and Retecting book. The pictures of nature and human manners are 
excellent.”’—Morning 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ This book isin our judgment most unusually good. It deservesto be read. The truth 
and delicacy of the character drawing are most remerkable.” "_dcademy. 


‘THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By 


GEORGE MacDonAaLp, LL.D., Author of Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Its ape A of pur its keen insight eg human nature, and its place this book 
in the first rank "—John Buil. 


S REVENGE. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, aoa of “ Jocelyn’s Mistake,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very well written and readable novel.” — Vanity Fair. 


MESSRS. SEELEY & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW YEAR’S' GIFTS. 


ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN ARTISTS. Comprising Plates by Seymour Haden, 
Ernest George, Brunet Debaines, &c. With Notes by P. G. HAMERTON. 
Imperial 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


|THE ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBAN’S. 


By J. W. Comyns Carr. Royal 4to. illustrated with 5 Etchings by Ernest 
George and R. Kent Thomas, and many smaller Illustrations, cloth, gilt 
edges, 18s. 
“ A bright, ‘comprelionsive, and well-studied history of the erga Abbey and its noteworthy 
men, With beautiful etchings, and many woodcuts.""—A thence 


and other Fairy Tales. 


By Mary DE MorGan. Second Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated by William De 
Morgan, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 3 3s. 
“ Genuine fancy stories of the old type. Miss De Morgan has written a little book which —= 
be, we believe, almost as popular in time to come as the immortals of fairy lore.’’"—Spectator. 


A CENTURY of DISCOVERY: Brief Bio- 


graphies of the Spanish and Portuguese Navigators, from Prince Henry to 

Pizarro. From the German of THEODORE VOGEL. Post 8vo. with 12 Lllus- 
trations, cloth, 5s. 

“ A book which is almost a model in its way of good work for youthful students in the his- 


torical 
“ A capital book of its kind.”—Saturday Review. 
By Maria 
Seventh Thou- 


OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. 


Louisa CHARLESWoRTH, Author of “ Ministering Children.” 
sand, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 
“In some respects superior to * Ministering Children’........ a book of genuine worth, and 


full of sweet and tender piety.""—Spectator. 
By the Author of 


ONLY A DOG: a Story. the J vol 
t! justrations, cloth, 


Hetty’s Resolve,” ‘‘ Aunt Annie’s Stories,” &c. 
price 3s. 6d. 
“ Deserves to be one of the most popular gift-books of the season.""— Academy. 


THE CLAN of the CATS: Stories of the 


Feline Animals, &vo. with many Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
“ All young people who take an interest in natural history will read it, and re-read it, and 
read it again.” —Standard. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. CAREY BROCK. 


SUNDAY ECHOES—THE MIRACLES. 


Cloth, 5s. 


“ Mrs. Carey Brock is a writer who has a series of 
Her tales are old favourites. they are clever, eek and extremely well written to boot.” 


Times. 
MRS. CAREY BROCK’S WORKS: 

SUNDAY ECHOES—THE COLLECTS. 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—THE CHURCH CATECHISM. is. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—JOURNEYS OF THE ISRAELITES, 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOE3S—SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—EPISTLES AND ‘or 5s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES—THE PARABLES. 
CHILDREN AT HOME. 5s. 
WORKING AND WAITING. 5s. 
HOME MEMORIES. 5s. 
THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR. 5s. 
CHARITY HELSTONE. is. 
DAME WYNTON’S HOME. 3s. 6d. 
MY FATHER’S HAND. 2s. 6d. 


More than One Hundred and Seventy Thousand copies of Mrs. Brock’s tales have: 
been sold. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, 


tandard | 


& HALLIDAY, _FLEET STREET. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
NEW WORKS. PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & (0. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘COMIN’ TIIRO’ 
THE RYE.” 


A New Serial Story, entitled 


“CHERRY RIPE,” 


Is commenced in the JANUARY Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
Now ready at all Booksellers’, 1s. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Ac- 


count of some of the principal Difficulties encountered in its Exploration, 

and the Results obtained. With a Narrative of an Expedition through the 

Jordan Valley and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, Captain 

in the Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. U.E., late 

2 of the Explorations in the Holy Land, Demy 8vo. with Illus- 
ns, 21s, 


THE LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries. By R. H. HORNE. 
Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND Mayer. 2 vols. 21s, 


“AN UNREQUITED LOVE: an Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. NoHL. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH and its ORDINANCES. 


By the late WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by 
the Rev. WALTER Hook, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS. By 


Lady HEerBert, Author of “Three Phases of Christian Love,” “ Impressions 
of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Henry 


HAVARD, Author of “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Demy 8vo, with 
Map and 10 Illustrations, 16s. . 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 


Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief 
Heke. Told by an OLD PaKEHA Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of 
PEMBROKE. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“ The best book ever written about a savage race.” —A thenceum. 


Immediately, at all Booksellers’, 
THE TWELFTH VOLUME OF THE LATE DEAN HOOK’S 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY. Being the Index to the preceding Eleven Volumes. Price 21s, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD: 


A Romance. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ White Rose and Red.” 
“A thrilling tale.”_A thenceum. 
“The finest descriptive writing of which any English writer is capable.” Nonconformist. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOAN. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. By R. 


MOouUNTENEY JEPHSON, Author of “Tom Bullekeley of Lissington.” “ The 
Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 


THE PARVENU FAMILY; or. Phebe: 


Girl and Wife. By Percy FrrzGerap, Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ 
Middle-A Lover,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Sketched with a masterly hand.”— Vanity Fair. 


A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“ Margaret’s Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 
“ This most charming book."”—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL RY THE AUTHOR OF “THE QUEEN OF 
CONNAUGHT.” 


THE DARK COLLEEN. By the Author of 


“* The Queen of Conuaught.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. (in a few days. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, 


Experimental and Fee yg we for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and edi! from GANor’s Eléments de Physique by E-. 
Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged; 
with 4 Coloured Plates and 758 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 15s, 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS ; a Course of 
divested of Mathematical Formula, expressed in the a of daily 
life. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition ; with 
2 Plates, and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS, or 


Natural Philosophy. Seventh Edition, edited by A. Bary, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen; and A. S. TayLor, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, With 326 
Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


WEINHOLD’S INTRODUCTION to EX- 


PERIMENTAL PHYSICS, including Directions for Constructing 
Physical Apparatus and for Making Experiments. Translated by B. 
Lorwy, F.R.A.S. With a Preface by G. C. Foster, F.R.S. ith 
Three Plates and 404 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING 


and CALICO-PRINTING. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations and Specimens of Dyed Textile Fabrics. 8vo. 42s. 


A HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELE- 


GRAPHY. By R. 8S. Cutter, Member Inst. C. E. Engineer-in- 
Chief of ‘Telegraphs to the Post Office. Sixth Edition; with 144 
Woodcuts, and 5 Plates. 8vo. 16s. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, Mechanical and 


Physical, adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public 
and Science Schools. In course of publication, in small 8vo. volumes, 
fully illustrated with Woodcuts and Diagrams. 


SEVENTEEN TEXT-BOOKS which may now be had:— 


ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERTALS, 3s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 
BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE'S MECHANICS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s. 6d. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 64. 
JENKINS’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 
MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s. 64. 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 
PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 
SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 6d. 
THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d. 
TILDEN’S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY, 3s. 6d. 
WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 


FOUR TEXT-BOOKS now in the press:— 


THE ART of ELECTRO-METALLURGY. By G. Gorz, F.R.S, 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain Apney, Royal Engineers, F.R.A.S. 
F.C.8, Instructor in Chemistry and Photography at the School of 
Military Engineering, Chatham, 

STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By Dr. Orro W. 
THomE, Professor of Botany at the School of Science and Art, Cologne. 
Translated and edited by A. W. Benner, M.A. B.Sc. F.L.S. With 
very numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

(in January. 

ELEMENTS of MACHINE DESIGN, with Rules and Tables for Design- 
ing and Drawing the Details of Machinery. By W.C. Unwuy, B.Sc. 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Edited by E. E. MORRIS, M.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford, 
J. 8. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. New Coll. Oxford, and 
©. COLBECK, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


Ten Volumes already published. 
The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLU- | 


TION. By F. SkEBsonM. With 4 Coloured Maps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. | 
Price 2s. 6d. 


| 


The CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 


M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a Coloured Map. 2s. 6d. 


The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. 


By Samvet Rawson Garprver, late Student of Ch.Ch. With a Coloxred 
Map. Price 2s. 6d. 


The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; 


with the Conquest and Loss of France. By JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public 
Record Office. With 5 Coloured Maps. Price 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD the THIRD. By the Rev. W. 


WARBURTON, M.A. late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 3 Coloured 
Maps. Price 2s, 6d. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. 


CREIGHTON, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 5 
Maps, and 4 Tables, Price 2s. 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and Western 


Europe from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. pen ~ M.A. Assistant- 
Master at Eton. With 11 Maps and Plans. Price 2s. 6d. 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the 


PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1603-1660. By Samurn Rawson GARDINER, 
late Student of Christ Church. With 4 Coloured Maps. Price 2s. 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


1775-1783. By J. M. LupLow, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 Coloured Maps, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the 


Rev. Witl1aAM Srupss, M.A. &. Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps. Price 2s, 6d. 


“ The work has been entrusted to good | more to the public as the true 


men, and the result is a series of books 
of the highest possible value in an his- 
torical sense. The idea of the work is in 
itself admirable, and the manner in 
which it has been carried out is all that 
could be desired. There will be few 
more valuable books for young people 
and for the use of schools than these 
Epochs of History. Nor will they be of 
service alone to young people; their 
handy shape, their conciseness, and the 
attractiveness with which they are 
written, will make them favourites with 
children of a larger growth who may 
have allowed their yee of great 
events to have become dim, and who 
will be none the worse for having some 
restoration of that 
SCOTSMAN. 

“ The design of the whole series is one 

that must recommend itself more and 


of historical study become better under- 
stood; for there is no one, however 
carefully he may have examined, either 
from original or secondary sources, one 
or two leading subjects in history, who 
does not feel that he requires the help of 
some popular handbook—some judici- 
ously compressed abstract—to realise the 
main features of different epochs, and to 
understand their bearings on each other. 
It was, moreover, high time that even 
popular handbooks should rise above the 
narrow notion that the history of one 
country or nation isto be treated entirely 
by itself. The study of an epoch neces- 

ly implies a more or less complete 
view of the whole civilised world at the 
time ; and, in this, we gain an 
insight into the causes which act and re- 
act on the lives of nations far down the 
ages, even to the days in which we live.” 

ATHENEUM. 


Six Volumes in preparation, in continuation of the Series. 
The AGE of af SUE. By E. E. Morris, M.A, Original Editor 


(Nearly ready. 


The BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES; Charles the Great 
and Alfred ; the History of England in its connexion with that of Europe in 


the Ninth Century. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuuncu, M.A. Dea 


Paul's. 


n of St. 
Un the press. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, 
B.C. 753—A.D. 476. 


By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D. 


Dean of Ely. 


With Five Maps, uniform with the Rev. G. W. Cox’s General History of 
Greece. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 


“Tt is small praise to say of this 
volume that it is the best school history 
of Rome which has yet appeared. Dean 
MERIVALE possesses great literary ability, 
and writes in a vivid and picturesque 


| style; his knowledge of the subject is 
| complete; and his power of condensation 


is at least as remarkable as either his 
style or his learning. With these quali- 
fications only one result could be ex- 
pected; and we have here a history 
which both men and boys, both scholars 
and the seri sudiorum may read with 
pleasure and profit. The brevity with 
which Dean MERIVALE is necessarily 
obliged to treat successive epochs does 
not prevent him from doing justice to the 
particular crisis through which the re- 
public passed......In the closing chapter 
we have the moral and material results 
of the Roman dominion summed up with 
great care, and also. the causes which led 
to its decline and fall...... The sum- 
mary is complete and entitles the Author 
to the thanks, not only of all scholars, 
but of all who are interested in the dif- 
fusion of liberal education.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


* Dean MERIVALE does injustice to his 
work when he calls it little, and was no 
doubt thinking of his larger work. It 
is a closely printed volume of 691 pages. 


But from beginning to end it is inte- 
resting. Indeed, it is by far the most 
interesting compendium of Roman 
history that we have. The Dean wag 
peculiarly fitted for the task which ine 
has undertaken. He had already studied 
minutely some of the most important 
portions of the history, and given the 
results in elaborate works. He has de- 
voted himself to an accurate examina- 
tion of Rome from an antiquarian point 
of view. His mind is saturated with the 
literature of the Romans, and the great 
Latin writers are his familiar friends. 
And all the problems and difficulties 
which the history of Rome suggests have 
long been subjects of meditation to him. 
He writes, therefore, with a masterly 
grasp of his materials. Light is drawn 
from every available quarter. The pro- 
minent events of the history bring up 
before him the passages in the Latin 
Poets which allude tothem. The history 
and the literature are, as it were, in- 
woven with each other. The early part 
of the history foreshadows the later. 
The later creates comparisons with the 
earlier. The whole thus bears the im- 
press of unity. The style, moreover, is 
admirable ; clear, forcible, and concise. 
weuwen The’ work is one of great merit, 
and will be welcomed by every student 
of Roman history.” ATHENZUM. 


Historical Works by the same Author. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with Maps. 8 vols. crown 8vo. price 48s. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC ; a History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. Latest Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES,. Fep. 8vo. with Map, 2s. 6d. 
SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from Dean Merivale’s 


General History of Rome, with the Author’s sanction, by C. PULLER, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Cambridge. Fep. Svo. in the press. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander 
the Great. 


WITH A SKETCH OF THE SUBSEQUENT HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


Ry the Rev. GEORGE W. COX, M.A. 


Author of the “ Aryan Mythology,” &c. 


With Eleven Maps, uniform with Dean Merivale’s General History of Rome. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


“The General Iistory is an admirable 
book, and we commend it most heartily 
to our readers. Mr. Cox has made a 
thorough study of the sources. He is 
animated by the true spirit of research 
and independent inquiry ; and his style 
is natural and effective. The volume is 
fitted to give an ordinary reader an 
exceedingly clear idea of the progress of 
events in Greek history, and it continu- 
ally suggests topics for reflection. Mr. 
Cox’s wide acquaintance with modern 
history stands him in good stead in this 
matter. He has adopted definite prin- 
ciples in regard to the actions of men. 
He has a strong enthusiasm for what is 
just and merciful ; and his book conse- 
quently is pervaded by a keen love of 
goodness and a hearty detestation of 
selfishness and vice.” ATHEN ZUM, 


*¢ Intensely interesting is the Author’s 


account and analysis of the growth of 
Hellenic civilization. It is full of lucid 
philosophic thought, which never degene- 
rates into mere theorizing. The writer 
has the same grasp of political as of his- 
torical ideas, and so his work becomes a 
study of curious and highly profitable 
interest to the readers of these days, 
when we are in the very thick of political 
problems demanding solution. His chap- 
ters on Greek art, Greek literature, the 
Greek drama, and all the forms of high 
intellectuality of that wonderful people, 
are admirable at once in style, in fresh- 
ness, and in the manner in which these 
developments of the genius of the people 
are related to their history, their great- 
ness, and their untoward fate as a nation. 
The Author in brief quick narrative 
brings the story down almost to the 
present hour.” 
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